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ONG VACATION in GERMANY.—A 

LADY, Teacher of German in a High School, is willing to TRAVEL 

with Two or Three Young Ladies who wish to Study the Language.—For 
terms and particulars apply to M. B., 8, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 





LADY in connexion with Frl. Hantel- 

mann’s Pensionat, Ratzeburg, returning to Germany on the 16th 

inst., will be glad to TAKE CHAKGE of any YOUNG LADIES on the 

om A aa Fri, E, HANTELMANY, Lianishen P. age, Chep b 
onmouth, 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLSand UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics. First Class in Law and Modern Histc ry, and A. F, J. FORD, 


-, M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 
300 Guineas. 


NOTICE to ARTISTS.—The BLACK and 


WHITE EXHIBITION at THE CITY of LONDON FINE-ART 
GALLERY, 20 and 21, GRACECHURCH STREET, will be OPENED by 
Messrs. GLADWELL BROTHERS in JUNE. Receiving Days, Monday 
and Tuesday, JUNE 16TH and 17TH. Forms on applicati 


OR SALE.—An OLD-ENGLISH BIBLE, 
Black Leiter (additional matter bound with it of itself would make 

& book), in 1 vol., printed at three different times—1608, 1611, 1613. Also, 
a splendid COPY of AESOP’S FABLES and other matter, date 1699, very 
thick leather cover.—WM. DAWSON, 40, Trinity-street, Huddersfield. 


}{;PHESUS.—Mr. J. T. WOOD, who has 
recently returned from Ephesus, where he has resumed his Excava- 
tions, will EXPLAIN the MARBLES in the EPHESIAN GALLERY at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM, in connexion with his Discoveries on the Site of the 
Temple of Diana, one of the Seven Wonders of the World, on WEDNES- 
= A JUNE 18TH, at 12 o'clock. Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea ; Family 


‘ets, to admit Three, One Guinea ; may be obtained from Mr. JACKSON, 
Stationer, 24, Albion-street, Hyde-park. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, Know Truth, the Furni azette, 
the Review, and other high-class P 0 “4 ¢ ‘ 


for th COMPLETE ECONO on . DU 
Ti poaneee for the q MIC, and 


























ion to th 
PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
of meee yoy oe oe DY Illustrated or Plain. 

mates furn to Projectors ew licals, for either, Pri 
Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Quo~t.-street, pee vil wee ws 


PRINTING-CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 


& CO., CHISWICK PRESS, 
TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

have pleasure in offering their services as General Letterpress Printers, 
Having a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
Collection of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, in 
addition to large founts of type. both modern and old style, and an assort- 
ment of foreign and English hand and machine made papers at their com- 
ment they aro able to undertake the best class of bookwork and éditions 
luxe, ities (il 


facili are offered trated te 
wise), pamphlets, legal and other work.| ow 








UNIVERSITY off SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF CLASSICS, 
APPLICATIONS are invited from Gent! qualified by high academical 
ae and educational experience to fill the office of PROFESSOR of 
LASSICS in the University of Sydney, vacant by the death of Dr. Badham, 


Full culars relating to salary, tenure of office, &., may be obtained 
from yr es ry, y 
accom: 





e t-General for New South Wales, 5, Westminster Chambers, 
‘estminster, S.W., to whom applications, stating Candidate's age. and 
Testimonials, should be sent before the 30TH of JUNE 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., late Chancellor of the 
University of a 
F. L. 8. M , B.A., late Ch llor of the University of Sydney, 
Professor Max Miiller, M.A., Oxford, 
Professor Munro, D.C.L., Cambridge, 
William Smith, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G,, Agent-General for New South Wales, 
have been requested to act as a Commitiee to select the most eligible Can- 
didate and recommend him to the Senate of the University, with whom the 
final appointment will rest. 
Candid are req d not to apply personally to separate members of 
the Committee. oO . - 
Offices of the Agent-General for New South Wales, 
5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 
20th May, 1834, 











QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL INVITE applications for the OFFICE of REGISTRAR of 
the ae which will become VACANT in OCTOBER NEXT by the 
r. Nichol 








The Stipend will be £350 per annum. A statement of the Duties and the 
Conditions of the Office may be obtained from the Registrar, to whom 
Applications are to be sent not later than the 30TH JUNE. Eoch candidate is 
requested to state in his letter of application his ages and the nature of his 
educational training and previous occupations, and to furnish therewith 18 
printed copies of his testimonials. It is particularly requested that Candi- 
date will not send the originals of their testimonials, and that they will not 
canvass individual members of the Council. 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


NOkTH LONDON, or UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, HOSPITAL, 


Patron—HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the MANSION HOUSE, en 
—” 16TH JUNE, at 3 o'clock P.M., in AID of the FUNDS of this 
iy. 


The Right Hon, the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 
Cards of admission will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at 
the Hospital. NEWTON H. NiXON, Secretary. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by the Clothworkers’ Company, one by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., and one by E. B. Foster, Esq., 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 

Gy usual age of entry being between 1ti aod 17, a degree may be taken 
at 19. 

The College charges for Ledging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £84 per anoum. 

a For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 


LADIES), 8 and 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY is now 
VACANT.—Applicati d i jials to be sent to the Secretary not 
later than JUNE 18. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


ECTURES.—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON, 


Lecturer, University, Durham, is arranging with Literary Societies 
for his PUBLIC LECTURES on 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., 


next Winter. Syllabus with R dations on 1 


** Dr. Clarke Robinson has earned a very high reputation by his treatment 
of his subjects, and the highest testimony has been borne to his ability.” 
“* The lecture was a great treat.”—Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 7th, 1882. La 


Rerxat HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THURSDAY, 19TH JUNE, at 8 P.M. 
Mr. JAMES HEYWOOD, F.R.S., V.-P.R.Hist.S,, will read a Paper on 
“THE ORIGIN of the NEW ENGLAND COMPANY, LONDON, with an 
en” of its LABUURS on behalf of the NORTH AMERICAN 


P. EDWARD DOVE, Secretary. 
11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


























[HE NATIONAL SOCIETY for PRE- 


SERVING the MEMORIALS of the DEAD 
In the Churches, Churchyards, and Closed Burial Grounds of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 





The SECOND ANNUAL MEETING will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE ISTH, at 4 P.M., in the ROOMS of the ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE (by kind permission of the Council), OXFURD MANSION 
(Regent Circus), OXFORD STKEET. 


The President, the BISHOP-SUFF RAGAN of NOTTINGIIAY, in the Chair, 
Ladies and Visitors will be welcomed, and are requested to give in their 
names. wo. VINCENT, Secretary, 


(THE JEWISH QUESTION in RUSSIA. 


By PRINCE DEMIDOFF SAN-DONATO. Translated from the Russian, 
with the Author's permission, by J. MICHELL, H.M. Consul, St. Pctersburg 
Second Edition. All rights reserved. Price Is. 

London ; DARLING & SON, Minerva Steam Printing Office, 

June, 1884, 35, Eastcheap, E.C, 





PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! ” 
Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” ‘ Links,” or 
* Associations” of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Ge Great Inducements to Correspondence C 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE, * 
Giving Opinions of Mr. RICHARD A. P. 
and others. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). hn Aree 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 









RoOxAL 


The HUNDRED and FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN—5, PALU 
MALL EAST. From 10 till 6. Admission, Is,; Ilustra'od Catalogue, ts, 


ALFreD D, Frirp, Secretary. 


19t CENTURY ART SOCIETY, 
CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES, 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 10 to 6, daily. 
__FREEMAN & MARRIOTT, Secs, 








The smal! but Valuable Collection of Oil Paintings formed by the late A. Ww, 
Grant, Esq., comprising a Landscape by Crome ; “ The Cott»ger’s Home 
and “ The Gipsy Encampment,” by Morland ; two very fioe Venetian 

ictures by Marieschi; Woodland scene by Wynants ; Cattle by Ver- 
[ooskhoven 5 Landscape and Cattle by ¢ ganck; 1 by 
Stark ; ** The Villege Fair,” by Wouvermanns; a River scene by Van 
Goyen ; Battle scene by Bourgognone; “Fishing Boats,” by Kockkock ; 
“Interior of a Church,” by De Witt; and others by Janson, Guardi, 
Verondael, &c, ; also some choices antique Dresden, Sévres, Worcester, 
and other Ornamental China ; about 1,200 oz, Silver Plate ; numerous 
Ornamental items ; and the Appoi of the Resid including 
nearly new Bed-room and Keception-room Furniture, mostly by Holland ; 
Brougham by Peters ; Victoria by Briggs ; &c. 


R. MADDOX (having sold the gtqi 


lease) will SELL on the PREMISES, No. 4, CHANDOS 8 ET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W., on TU®SDAY, JuNe 17TH, at | o'clock pre- 
cisely, the above VALUABLE EFFECTS. 
May be viewed the Saturday and Monday prior to and morning of sale; 
and Catalogues had on the Premises, and of Mr. MADDOX, l’ortman Auction 
Office, 20, Baker-street, W. 








UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES, 
lst. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 


2nd. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 
required. 


$rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 


Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the Learned Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers, 


Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
press, may be cited: Lady Brassey’s ‘ Tahiti ;” Professor 
Gardner’s ‘‘The Types of Greek Coins;” F. T. Hall's 
“Pedigree of the Devil;” Audsley’s “Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;” Lockyer’s ‘‘Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
“Archaeological Survey of India;” ‘* Samuel Palmer: a 
Memoir.”’ 


Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘‘This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudic’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxrorp Srrzet, Lonpon, W.C. : 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accomp inied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Kev, STOPFORVD BROOKE, M.A, Publish> 


ing in 3vols., each containing Twenty-four lilustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. Containing : 


The Story of Europa. Farmyard, with Cock. 
Bridge in Middle Distance, The Fifth Plague of Egypt. 
Koman, with Cymbals. Greenwich Hospital, 
Hindoo Abtutions. loterior of a Church, 
Bonneville ; Savoy. Lauffenbourgh, 
Source of the Arveron, Calais Harbour. 
A'ps from Grenoble, C ast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur, Hizpah, 
Inverary Pier. Watercress Gathercrs 
Inverary Castle and Town, Juvenile Tricks. 
Flint Castle. St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth. 
Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Conimientary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 


THe AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London, 
Publishers { HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., London and Manchester 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of “ Julian Karslake’s Secret.” 
8 vols., post Svo, 25s. 6d. 








LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love 


Story. By GEORGE TEMPLE. In 1 vol., 
crown Syvo, [In a few days. 





NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


AN OLD MAN’S LOVE, By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
‘‘ Tt ismore original in design and donnée not only than 
‘The Land Leaguers,’ but than any of its author’s more 
recent works. . . . The book is not an unfitting finale 
to an almost unparalleled series of worksinfiction. . . . 
Indeed, the whole little story, as Captain Clutterbuck 
would say, goes trippingly off.” —Saturday Review. 








Edinburgh and London: Wm. BLackwoop & Sons. 





CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF “RITA’S” 
NOVELS. 


Now ready, price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt ; 
postage, 4d. 


MY LADY COQUETTE. 
By RITA, 
Author of “ Two Bad Blue Eyes,” ‘‘ Dame Durden,” &c. 
‘“‘Rita’s heroes and heroines are very human.” 


Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE; 
And at all Bookstalls. 





CHEAP UNIFORM_EDITION OF MISS HAY’S 
NOVELS. 


Price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


Uniform with “Old Myddleton’s Money,” “ Brenda 
Yorke,” ‘* Under the Will,” &c. 


BID ME DISCOURSE: 
A Novel. 
By MARY CECIL HAY. 


* Bright, fresh, and sparkling . . . full of interest.” 


Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, 14 AND 15, SHOE LANE, 
AND 35, ST. BRIDE STREET, E 
And at all Bookstalls. 


. 
es 





Now ready, price 5s, 


. 
IFE through the LOTOS: a Romance in 
- Poetry. By RICHARD JULIAN HARRIS, 

“* Full of Eastern glow and mystery. . . . Descriptions very striking, 
os Wealth of imagery. . . . Neatly constructed story. . . . 
Fine verbal me'ody,”— Liverpool Mercury. 

** Some sonorous and stately lincs, . . . Evidences of great cleverness 
or downright genius.”’— Bookseller. (brokeshire Herald. 

“ Remarkable power of expression end great skill in versification.”—Pem- 

“ The author has a copious flow of well-drilled words and new ideas,” 

Warrington Guardian. 

London : JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 297, High Holborn, 


Just published, post-free, 1s, 
al ‘ The a Ty ° 
OTES on NEGATIVE POSTFIXES in 
GREEK and LATIN. By the AUTHOR of “ Linguistic NOTES.” 
Becond Edition, with Adcitions, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 11, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
end 2), South Frederick-street, Edinturgh, 





Just published, at all the Sabnasten, 3 waite crown 8vo, cloth, 1 
HE IRONMASTER. Authorised Trans- 


lation, from the French of GeoRGkS OuNeT, Author of “La 
Comtesse Surah,” &c,, &c., by LADY G. O. 














London : WYMAN & SONS, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
THE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Gen, viii. 5, DPrice 3s, 6d. 


London: REMINGTON & CO., 18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson, 


TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carvarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 


r 


DON LIBRARY, 


12, ST, JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-f-e, or 
£2 with Entranco-foe of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, Keading-room open 


from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s. ; to Members, 12s, 
Supplement (1875-80), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. L’rospectus on applica- 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD, 


from his PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE and ORIGINAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1784—1849. By the COUNT H. @IDEVILLE. Edited, from 
the French, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 
CONTENTS: Birth and Childhood—Private Soldier—The Coronation— 
The Camp at Boulogne—Austerlitz—Poland—In Spain—Terida—1814 and 
1815—The Hundred Days—Country Life—Revolution of July—The Duchess 
de Berry—Legitimist Tacti Politice—Duel—Landing in Afcica—The 
Sickack—The Treaty of tha Tafna—Abdel-Kader—The Brosserd Trial— 
System of War in Africa—Pulitical Orator—Military Orator—Governor- 
General—Medeah and Milianah—Tackdempt and Seida—Chélif and Ouren- 
sénis—Tends and Orléansville—The Smalah—Dellys and B'skra—The Battle 
of Isly—Return to France—Bou-Maza and the Dahra—Sidi-Brahim—The 
Five Months’ Cumpaign — Abdel-Kader in the South — Kabylia — Final 
Departure—Departure from Algiers—D’Aumale—Arab Offices—Soldiers— 
Colonisati of 1848—Provisional Government—The Days of 
June—Presidential Elections—The Army of the Alps—The Assembiy—Deatb. 
“This is a work of great value to the student of French history. A 
perusal of the book will convince any reader of Bugeaud’s energy, bis 
patriotism, his unselfishness, and his philanthropy aud humanity. He 
was, indeed, a General who may serve as a pattern to all countries, and his 
name deserves to live long in the memory of his countrymen, His sagacious, 
far-seeing opinions on military as well as civil matters they will do well to 
ponder and take to beart.”—Athenacum. 


BETWEEN TWO OCEANS; or, 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 15s, 
“ An agreeable book. The author writes pleasantly, in excellent taste, 
and with a practised pen.”—Academy. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ash- 


WORTH TAYLOR. 3 vols. 


KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. 


BICKNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Bicknell has related a most pathctic story in an unhackneyed and 
even eloquent manner. Power, imagination, and knowledge of the world 
are prominent in these pages.”—Morning Pvst. 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “* The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 
* Admirers of Mr, Grant's sti-ring tales will heil with satisfaction the 
latest work of his fertile pen, it is one of his bes: productions,” 
Jivrning Post. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By 


F, W. ROBINSON, Author of *‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols, 
** Every page of this novel will be read with avidity. The plot is per- 
fectly unhackneyed and the style original. The minor dotails ure filled in 
with grace and case.”—Morning Post, 


OMNIA VANITAS. By Mrs. For- 


RESTER, Author of “ Viva,” &c. THIRD EDITION. 1 vol. 
“*Omnia Vanitas’ is worth reading. It is a sermon against certain 
phases of society, and preached by no means badly, The story is simple 
and straightforw.urd.”—Graphic. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 

Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, J. LASLETT POTT, &c, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam Blick’s Nature and Humap} a History. By Amelia RB. 
wards, 
Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
No Church. Sy FW. 3s oy 
Christian’s Mistake. By the Autho: 
of * John Halifax.’ 
rbes. By George MacDonald, 


Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
A Noble Life. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 











0 0 








Nature. 
Jobn Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Crescent and the Cross. 
Eliot Warburton. 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. 
A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 


By 


Cardinal Wisoman’s Popes. Dixon's New America. 
A Life for a Life. By the Autho:| Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 


Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 





Darien. By Eliot Warburton. - Dasent, D.C.L. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs Donald, LL.D. 


A Brave Lady. 5 


O.iphant. 
‘John Halifax. 


| By the Author of 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By . 


Mrs, Gretton. annah, By the Author of * John 
Nothing New. By the Author of Halifax.’ 
*John Halifax.’ | Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 


Freer’s Life of Jeanned’Albret, 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 


| The Unkind Word. By the Author 

of ‘John Halifax.’ 

| A Rosein June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

y Little Lady. By E. Frances 

Studies from Life. By the Author ot) Poynter. 

*John Halifax.’ Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By F. W | Life of Marie Antoinette. By 

| fessor C. D. Yon 


Grandmother's Money. 
Robinson. Ke. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. | Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author; LL.D. 
ot * John Halifax.’ Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. of * John Halifax.’ 
St. Olave’s, By the Author of Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B. 
* Janita’s Cross,’ | Edwards. 
Lost and Saved. By the Ion. Mre | It was a Lover and his Lass. By 
‘orton. Mrs, Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 








tion, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





RECENT POETRY. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE RHYME of the LADY of the 


‘ ROCK, and How it Grew. 
Y, EMILY PFEIFFE = 
on R, Author of Glan 





“ Nothing could be better of its kind than this narrative ofa visit to 
Mall, and there is a genuine appreciation of the Hight ind charaeter which 
is most soothing to the feelings too often irrita the nt im. 
pertinence of casual tourists, The charcters of old Susan and Miss M‘Cor- 
quodale are simply perfe:t in their way.”—@raphic. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE STRANGER’ STORY ; 
and his Po § f Love": i 
of the Malvern k i - Batted ‘by O ius 
GENy RROD, uthor o ys from His- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
COSMO de MEDICI; 
THE FALSE ONE; 
nl AGRAMONT and BEAUMONT: 
ree Tragedies ; and THE ORMED: a 
PER er le at PAO, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


UNDER a FOOL'S CAP: Songs. 
By DANIEL HENRY, Jun. 


“* Some of the poems are very pretty, and most of them are clever, and 
show considerable skill in versifying.”—Leeds Mercury. 








Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


CYRIL and LIONEL, and other Poems: 


a Volume of Sentimental Studies. By MARK 
ANDRE RAFFALOVICH. * 


Small crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
POEMS. .- 
Dedicated ermission) to Lord Wolse G.O.B. 
K.C.B., GORG By PATTY HONEY WOOD. . 


“They evince a certain facility in the musical expression of graceful 
thoughts and religious aspirations, and they pens to a wide rauge of 
ed 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FOUR PICTURES from a LIFE, 


And other Poems. 
By the Hon. Mrs. O. N. KNOX. 


“There is much to admire in ‘Four Pictures from a Life, and other 
Poems.’ . . . ‘In & Meadow’ is simply charming, and the change of 
metre at the end most effective ; whilst the songs, especially those to old 
Irish airs, are very musical. Altogether, it is a p little volume.” 
Graphic. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
ALL SOULS’ EVE, “NO GOD,” 


And other Poems, 
By MAUD ELDRYTH, Author of “ Margaret,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ILARIA, and other Poems. 
By ERNLE 8. W. JOHNSON. 


“This little book shows considerable fecling for beauty in external 
nature,”"—Academy,. 








16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MUSA SILVESTRIS. 
By GERARD BENDALL. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A STORY of THREE YEARS, 

And other Poems. 
By J. WILLIAMS. 


“ There is much in this little volume that is really very good.”—Academy. 


Small crown 8y0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LIFE THOUGHTS. 


* A little volume of polishei and graceful verse, iaspired with true and 
tender sentiment.” —Spectator. 
“ The present little book is a production of which no you+g poet need feel 
ashamed. Possesses both present me: it and promise for the future. The 
versification is generally good, and the language employed is pleasant and 
musical.”—Morning Post. 





Small crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE SON of SHELOMITH. 
By L. M. THORNTON. 





Hurst & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Lonpoy: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE POPULAR NEW WORK, 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., 18s. 


THE POOR of the PERIOD. By 


Mrs, HOUSTOUN, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” “Sink or 
Swim,” &c., &c, 

* This book dees credit to the author’s excellent heart.”— Athenaeum. 

“There is much of excellent teaching in Mrs. Houstoun’s two volumes, 
much that is interesting, and many a heartache. She writes in her wel!- 
known easy, flowing manner, pointing, as she goes along, many a moral, 
and adorning many a tale.”— Whitehat Review. 

“ The lives of ‘ The Poor of the Period’ are pictured with a fidelity that 
could only be obtained from personel observation by Mrs, Houstoun, and 
with an absence of the mawkish sentimentality that pervades so many 
narratives dealing with similar subjects.”— Morning Post. 

“ The book is racy, and the many episodes in modern London l!fe which 
are described in it do credit to Mrs. Houstoun’s activity and baer: 

raphic. 


THE RECENT AND POPULAR WORKS 
OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE RED CARDINAL. 


2vols. By Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOT, Author of “Diary of an Idle 
Women in Spain,” “Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy and Sicily,” 
* Pictures of Old Rome,” ** Old Court Life in France,” ** The Italians,” 
&e., &e. 








THE SECOND EDITION OF 


UNDER THE LILIES AND ROSES, 


3 vols, By FLORENCE MARKYAT, Author of “ My Sister the Actress,” 
“ Phyliida,” “ Peeress and Player,” &c. 
“ All the characters are very rkilfully portray;rd. . . 
of this story we fully recognise.”— Derby Mercury. 


VIOLA FANSHAWE. 2 vols. By Mabel 


COLLINS, Author of “In the Flower of her Youth,” * An Innocent 
Sinner,” &c, 

** In each cf her works Miss Collins has always struck a note higher than 
the one before, and we may safely predict that, should she go on improv- 
ing at her prevent rapid rate, she will ere very long strike the key-note of 
faine."— Whitehall Review, 

“ This is by no means an indifferent novel. The character of the heroine 
is an sb'e and minute study. . . . Miss Coliins’ plot is good, and well 
carried out, The interest excited by her heroine never fligs, and she has 
succeeded in producing another very piquant story.”—Iforning Post. 

* Powerful writing, and graphic portrayal of character. . . . The 
plot is most absorbing, and it is next to impossible to lay the book down 
without fucling a stroug desire to gallop through the volumes till the end is 
reached. . . . An exciting and strong!y written novel.”"—Public Opinion. 


GOLD and SILVER. 2vols. By Mrs. 


SALE LLOYD, Author of “The Silent Shadow,” ‘ Ragamufiins,” 
“ Ruth Everingham,” &c. 
“It is from first to last healthful in tone and very readable. . . . 
There is nothing but what is r duble and Hout in her story.” 
Morning Post. 


FRIEND ELLWOOD: a Tale of Real Life 


in the Seventeenth Century. By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE, Author of 
“ His Dearest Wish,” “* The King of Bath,” &c.,&c. 3 vols. 
(/mmediately. 


+ The cleverness 











At all Bookse!lers’ in Town and Country, and at all Railway Bookstalle, 


POPULAR NOVELS, 


In picture boards, 2s. each, 


ALLERTON TOWERS. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP). 


THROUGH theSTAGE-DOOR. By Harriett 


JAY, Author of ** The Queen of Connaught. 


DANDY. By Jean Middlemass, Author of 


“* Wild Georgic.” 


EYRE of BLENDON. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP). 


BARBARA’S WARNING. By Mrs. Hous- 


TOUN, Author of “* Recommended to Mercy.” 


PHYLLIDA. By Florence Marryat. 
MY CONNAUGHT COUSINS. By Harriett 


SINK or SWIM. By Mrs. Houstoun. 
THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Laurence 


BROOKE, Author of “ Tho Queen of Two Worlds,” 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. Alex- 


ANDER FRASER. 


AN INNOCENT SINNER. By Mabel 


COLLINS. 


SWEETHEART and WIFE. By Lady 


CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of “ Mollie Darling.” 
THE DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
TWO MEN and a MAID. By Harriett 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence 


MARRYAT, 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. By Florence 


MARRYAT. 





Just published, crown 8vo, printed in red and black, with Antique Ornamental Initials, paper boards 
4s. 6d.; vellum, 5s. 


CHAUCER’S BEADS: 


A Birthday Book, Diary, and Concordance of Chaucer’s Proverbs or Sooth-Saws 
By Mrs. HAWEIS. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warentoo Pracr, 
THE RUSSIANS IN THE CASPIAN SEA.—New Work of Travel and Politics, 


THE REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE: 


An Account of a Journey to the Caspian Region in 1883. 
By CHARLES MARVIN, 


Author of ‘‘The Russians at Merv and Herat.’’ 








[ Shortly. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Wasanz00 Pace. 





NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘‘ English Comic Dramatists,” ‘ Portugal; Old and New,” &e. 


Ready this day, in 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
By OSWALD CRAWFORD. 


Loxpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Loren. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


NOTICH—The New Volume in the above Series, 
entitled “SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS 
OF JOHN MILTON, with an Introductory 
Essay by ERNEST MYERS, ts just ready, 
limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Lonnoy: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 








TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS. 


Boxes and Parcels of the Best and Newest Books in every Department of Literature are forwarded 
daily from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to Town and Village Librarics and Reading Rooms and 
Book Societies in every part of the Kingdom. 


Two or Three Familics in any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription on the following terms: — 


Fifteen Volumes at one time of the Newest Books, Five Guineas per Annum 
And Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea ; 
on, 
Thirty Volumes at one time of Older Books, Six Guineas per Annum 
And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 


These terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to furnish a constant succession of 
the Leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons. 


Revised Lists of Works lately added to the Collection and Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at 
-greatly reduced prices are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limirep), 30 ro 34, New Oxvord Srreer; 





P.V. Wurre & Co., 31, Southampton-strect, Strand. 


281, Recent Srreer; anp 2, Kiyo Srxeer, Cuearsrve. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BERNA 
BOYLE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Author of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens.” 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author of “Two 
Women,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“Mrs. Craik is an ever-welcome writer, and at her 
best when depicting life in a country parsonage. She 
introduces us in this novel to a most delightful family 
called Beresford, which consists of a large-hearted 
vicar, his able, clear-headed wife, his six deJightful 
daughters, and *his five sons—all pure, healthy English 
girls and boys, each with a strongly marked character, 
and each individualised by a master hand. There is 
not a person in the entire book who is not true to 
nature, and to the best and purest side of that; and 
the reader closes the book with a regretful sigh to 
think of having to part so soon with so many pleasant 
friends.”— Whitehall Review. 


POINT BLANK. By Pamela 


SNEYD, Author of “Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.” 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The characters of this amusing story are well drawn 
and very lifelike. It will be read with pleasure for its 
bright sketches of more than one phase of society. 
The diatogues also are lively and natural, and the plot 
abounds in varied incident.” vanaselapaatiad Post. 


AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline 


— SANT, Author of ‘Beyond Revall,” &e. 
vols. 

“Together w ith a deeply interesting plot there is to 
be found in the romance «cf ‘An Open Foe’ the further 
attraction of some clever character studies, and of a 
style which is at once bright and terse. In every sense 
this is an excellent novel.”—Morning Post. 

“It is no mere commonplace to say that this is a 
novel of powerful interest. The several stories which 
make wp the plot are carefully worked out. and are told 
in a taking style. The romance is full of good work, 
and contains the material for a score of ordinary 
stories.”’—Globe. 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn 


EVERETT-GREEN. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“There is a good variety of character and plenty of 
incident. Miss Green’s style is lively and ——,. 1 
orl 
“We can honestly c ongratulate Miss Green on having 
scored an emeemmeearennncnnl success.”—Guarlian. 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 


By the AUTHOR of “ FOUR CROTCHETS to a 
BAR,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“*The Dailys of Sodden Fen’ 
merit ’’—Standard. 
“*The Dailys of Sxdden Fen.’ This is a powerfully 
written novel of the highest style.”’— Vanity Pair. 
“*The Dailys of Sodden Fen’ is a remarkable and 
interesting book.’’—Dailu News. 
“*The Dailys of Sodden Fen’ 
success.’ *—Kvening News. 


MRS, HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 








is a novel of rare 


is simply a brilliant 





Uniform Edition. In 28 vols., crown 8vo, £8 8s.; or 
separately, 6s. each. 
EAST LYNNE, MASTER of GREY- 
ANNE HEREFORD. LANDS. 
BESSY RANE. MILDRED ARKELL 
THE CHANNINGS. MRS. HALLIBUR- 
COURT NETHER- TON’S TROUBLES. 
LEIGH. |; ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
DENE HOLLOW, , OSWALD CRAY. 
EDINA. PARKWATER. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. | POMEROY ABBEY. 
GEORGE CANTER- RED COURT FARM. 


ROLAND YORKE. 

SHALOW of ASHLY- 
DYAT. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. 

WITHIN the MAZE, 


BURY'S WILL. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
(First Series.) 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
Second Series.) 

LADY ADELAIDE, 

LIFE’S SECRET, A. 

L ORD. O AKBURN? 8 

DAUGHTERS. 


Ricuarp Bentiey & Son, ‘New Burlington- street, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





With Coloured Maps of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROCK HISTORY: 


A CONCISE NOTE-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
Ilaving Special Reference to the English and Welsh Formations. 


By C. L. BARNES, M.A., 


Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Science Master at aoe 
School. [Just ready. 


“The various formatior s are arranged in their stratigraphical yore and 
their chief characteristics mentioned not only on the same page, but in the 
same horizontal line, so that at a glance one can read the name of a forma- 
tion, its development in England and Wales (and, in certain cases in foreign 
countries), its mineral character, chief fossi's, and a features. In 
connexion with each table is a map of England and Wales, in which only 
the strata under consideration are depicted, and a plate of fossils is added 
to illustrate the organisms belonging to each separate period.” 

Extract from Preface. 





With Twenty-seven Coloured Maps, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


WITH A DISSERTATION ON THE ORIGIN OF WESTERN EUROPE 
AND OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; Author of “ The Coal-fields of 
Great Britain,” &e, 


** Sets before the reader’s eye a pictorial history, as it were, of the changes 
through which our group of islands has advanced from its earliest traceable 
aspect to the physical features it presents at the present day. 

Saturday Review. 





Crown 8vo, Is, 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY: 
ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, 


By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.S.8. 


With a Frontispiece Cover by LINLEY SAMBOURNE, and a Coloured Map 
showing the Districts of the London Water “Companies. 
“Deals in a most thorough manner with the past, present, and future of 
the water supply of London.”—Citizen. 
‘*Is a valuable addition to the records concerning water tupply to London, 
and will be read with great interest by all.”—Colliery G uardian., 





In portfolio, 30s. ; mounted to fold in case, £2 2s, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON: 
A SERIES OF FIVE FULLY COLOURED MAPS OF 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
COMPILED FROM ORDNANCE AND OTHER SURVEYS. 


So arrAnzed and coloured as to show at a glance some of the numerous and 
complicated divisions of London, for administrative purposes, under the 
control of the Board of Works, Vestries, District Boards, Paving Com- 
missioners, Burial Boards, Commissioners of Baths, Commissioners of 
Pub'ic Libraries, Kegistrar General, Gas and Water Compan’es, &c,,&c. So 
few of the boundaries are conterminous that it has been found necessary to 
have a series of Maps—name'y, 


No. 1.—MUNICIPAL DISTRICTS. 

No. 2.—W ATER COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No. 3.—GAS COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No. 4.—PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS. 

No. 5.—POOR LAW UNIONS and REGIS- 
TRATION DISTRICTS. 


Each Map is drawn on a scale of two inches to a mile, and includes the 
whole of the Metropolis Local Management Act area, extending to Kew, 
Chiswick, Acton, Willesden, Richmond Park, on the West; Woolwich, 
Bexley Heath, P:umstead Marshes, on the Enst; Highgate, Hampstead, 
Crouch End, Stamford Hill, Kingsbury Green, on the North ; Kingston, 
Wimbledon, Lower Streatham, Crystal Palace, Anerley, Plaistow, and 
Sidcup, on the South ; : exhibiting pluinty all the Main Thoroughfares, and 
most of the Streets, Squares, and Crescents, with their names ; the Docks, 
Railways, and Stations ; Parks, Pubiic Buildi &e. 


81ze OF EACH Map, 10 inches E. and W. by 27 eee N. and 8, 


“The utility of the maps to the London householder and ratepayer is 
evident. They deserve the attention of all who take an iutelligent interest 
in the go t of t "— Times. 











BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1884. 
Post 8vo, limp leather, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S GUIDE-BOOK 


TO THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF THE SHOOTING AND FISHING RESORTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Edition for 1834, with numerous Illustrations, Coloured Maps, and 
Plans of Cities. 

**The book is all it professes to be, containing within the limits of an 
easily portable volume all the information nece! — to enab e the traveller 
to find his way from plac) to place, Engl plating a visit to 
America may safely trust this handy guide." ‘Times 
“An excerdingly useful and i dbook 
small compass an amazing amount of wel! enero and wabanmd to 
formation."—New York Herald. 











London : 
Epwarp SranrorD, 55, Charing-cross, 8. W. 





Publishers in Ordinary to "Her Majesty the Queen. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


APROPOS OF THE VISIT OF KING TAWHI1AO, 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE MAORIs. 


Nearly ready for iain, in | vol., ee 8vo, numerous 
Illustrations and 


THE KING COUNTRY; 


Or, Explorations in New Zealand. 
By J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS. 


Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through Maori Land, with 
Descriptions of the Lake Country—the Wonderland of the Antipodes—the 
Ravions of Lake Taupo—the Ascent of the Active Volcano of Tongariro 
and Mount Ruapehu, &c, 

The work will be fally Illustrated by Full-page and other Woodcut Views 
of Scenery, Portraits of the King Tawhiao and Celebrated Chiefs, &c., and 
a Map of the Author’s Route. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TUNGKING. 


By WILLIAM MESNEY, 
Major-General in the Imperial Chinese Army. 





“It is much taken up with ry oy and political satire 
aimed at the present powers that be.”’—Trgs, 
SECOND EDITION OF 
R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW WORK. 


TOMMY UPMORE., 


By the Author of ‘* Lorna Doone.” 
2 vols., crown 8vo, At all Libraries. 
The TIMES says :— 


“To ot = a book by the author of ‘Lorna Doone’ and ‘ Alice Lor- 
raine’ is book is 'y ; but ‘Tommy Upmore’ is 





ae an ex dinary degr - But no bald sketch of a 
portion of the plot will suffice | to P= an idea of the charm of Mr. Black. 
more’s style, of the poetry with which he invests the meanest matter, of the 
striking and humor. us metaphors which he draws from the most common- 
place task, of the quaint phraseology in which he re-clothes o!d ideas. Wo 
may add two or three remarks, which do not near'y exhaust what could be 
said upon this book : that stout Conservatives will read it with enjoyment, 
for, especially towards the end, itis much taken up with politics and po- 
litical satire aimed at the present powers that be ; that the last scene, where 
Tommy addresses the House of Commons from the roof, having been 
exalted thither by his indi is burlesque beyond anything ; and that 
Laura Twentifold is @ sweet girl-lover.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER 


LATIN. By G. CURZON. 3 vols,, crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
**Is no ordinary work of fiction. . . . Tho story is one of rare excel- 
lence.”—Army and Navy ae 
“ The author has avi i and i plot, and has 
worked it out with not a little skill. There is some vivid colouring, more- 
over, and when we reach the Quartier Latin there are some pretty and 
pathetic sketches,”—St. Jumes’s Gazette, 
“Th k would dramatise very well.’ »_ Whitehall Review. 
“A great point in its favour is that = end of the story cannot be fore- 
seen from the beginning.”— Vanity 
“Tt is consistently worked out, and the style is clear and direct from firs 
to last.”—Morning Post. 
“No one can lay want of im =p - Mr. Curzon’s door, and no one 
can say that he is dull, "Saturday Ri 
“ The writer hes produced a an vwhich cannot without a wrench bo 
laid aside till fluished: "— United Service Gazette. 
“ Before the end of the first volume is reached a powerfu ‘ins to 
unfold itself. The heroine, for whom at first little sympathy could 
be felt, is suddenly revealed in her true character, "—Daily Telegraph. 

















Nearly ready, demy 8vo, cloth, pri.e 12s, 6d. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION in EUROPE: 


a Series of Original Essays. Edited by THEODORE STANTON, M.A. 
With an Introduction by FRANCES POWER COBBE, 





THE NEW WORK BY = AUTHOR OF “ AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN- 
AND IN BRITAIN, 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. (Now ready. 
Mr, Carnegie’s ‘* Four-in-Hand in Britain” was one of the brightest and 
most popular books of the season. new volume, as it has a wider 
scope, hus also a more comprehensive interest and value, 





Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d, 
VOLUME VII. OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


DECEMBER, 1883, to MAY, 1834. 

very Original Storics and Articles, among which are 
the following :— 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE, Chaps. I. to XV., by William Black—A 
GOSSIP about the HIGHLANDERS, by wil inm Black—The BANK < 
ENGLAND, ty William H. Rideing—The mg oo he bt ay by Jose; 
Hatton—GLIMPSES of EMERSON, by Annie Fie'« PICTURE. pa 
THERE’S MANY a SLIP, by Charles Read —AlI. aD PENNY SON, by 
Anue Thackeray Ritchie~The YORKSHIRE COAST, by William HI. 
Rideing—NATURE’'S SERIAL STORY, by E, I’. Roe, 

With Several Hundred ay Wood-engravings from Drawings by 
G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., Edwin A, Abbey, W. Hamilton Gibson, Alfred 
Parsons, and other Eminent Artists. 


Containi 











London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searze, & RrvineTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1884. 
No. 632, New Series. 

Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
io correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PusuisuEr, and 
not to the Enrtor. 








LITERATURE. 


Histoire des Institutions monarchiques de la 
France sous les premiers Capetiens (987- 
1180). Par Achille Luchaire. In 2 vols. 
(Paris: Imprimerie nationale.) 

Tue new impulse given to history by the 
study of early institutions shows no signs of 
diminished momentum. On the contrary, like 
every true principle, this study is everenlarging 
its scope and producing more fertile results the 
more it is applied. Periods of history which 
formerly appeared all but hopelessly barren 
and beyond the margin of profitable cultiva- 
tion suddenly reveal a capacity of producing 
a harvest, the more valuable and welcome that 
it was only recently unexpected. A better 
proof of this statement could hardly be found 
than the excellent and scholarlike work of M. 
Achille Luchaire. The author has chosen for 
his subject a period which has hitherto been 
treated by historians with a certain impatient 
disdain. It has been customary to say that 
the early Capetien Kings of France have no 
history ; and if by history be meant the story 
of moving incidents by flood and field, 
dramatic scenes and striking characters, the 
remark is true. The protagonists on the his- 
torical stage in the eleventh century are not 
the Kings of France, but the conquering 
Normans, the reforming Popes, and Fran- 
conian Emperors. It was natural that 
history, when it had not got beyond the 
picturesque stage, should turn away from the 
tame and feeble Capetiens—Robert, Henry, 
and Philip—to dwell upon such large and 
heroic figures as William, Hildebrand, and 
Henry IV. These great figures remain great 
still, but history is not to be limited to the 
characters and attractions of romance. The 
evolution of society may well claim as much 
attention as the deeds of great men, and the 
study of institutions has proved itself by far 
the most potent means of clucidating the 
growth of society. The old vague generalisa- 
tions about the “spirit of the age,’ which 
formed the staple of so-called philosophies of 
history, have been gradually replaced by 
careful and exact enquiries into the actual 
conditions in which men lived in the past, 
into the laws, customs, and regulations which 
determined the cast of society—enquiries, in 
short, relating to early institutions which may 
be regarded as the beginnings of a science of 
social morphology. 

M. Luchaire’s work is evidently the result 
of mature and elaborate preparation. His 
minute and exact acquaintance with the 
original contemporary authorities for his 
period is not his chief merit, valuable as it is 
when carried to the degree of finish and care 
to which he carries it. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the works of the best fellow- 
labourers in the same field in Germany and 
England. He knows and uses, and occasion- 





ally corrects, the invaluable but barely read- 
able work of Kalkstein, and repeatedly pays 
reverent homage to the great name of Waitz. 
He refers often to Stubbs and Freeman. It 
is not so needless to add nowadays, as it 
would at one time have been, when speaking of 
a French book, that the work is a model of 
style, grave and scrupulous in statement, and 
yet sufficiently bright and pointed to make its 
perusal a pleasure. In M. Luchaire France 
would seem to have found a writer worthy 
to compete with the illustrious author of 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte. 

The work is divided into five books, each 
of which contains exactly three chapters. 
There are, moreover, an Introduction and 
Conclusion, besides Notes and Appendices. 
All the general and local institutions of early 
France are discussed in order. In the first 
book the Kingship (‘‘ La Royautécapetienne’’), 
its powers, limits, mode of transmission (partly 
by election, partly by inheritance), its revenues 
and expenditure ; in the second book, the royal 
administration (‘‘ Les Organes de la Royauté’’), 
treating of the various officers under the 
kingly power; in the third book, the public 
functions of the King (‘‘ Les Fonctions de la 
Royauté’’), especially from the legislative and 
judicial point of view ; in the fourth book, the 
relations of the King with the feudal lords, 
the Church, and the people (‘‘ Les Relations 
de la Royauté’’) ; in the fifth and last book we 
have a clear and succinct political history of 
the first six Capetien Kings—from Hugue 
Capet to Louis VII. inclusive. 

Such a wide and comprehensive survey, in 
which every page is at once controversial and 
expository, that is not only occupied with 
ancient texts and documents, but equally with 
accepting, refuting, or qualifying an indefinite 
number of previous views and theories about 
the history, can, it will be easily understood, 
receive only a very inadequate discussion in 
these columns. It will be better to examine 
one or two points with some detail than to 
take a cursory view of so wide a surface. 
Such a method will have the further advantage 
of showing with greater clearness the careful 
finish and solidity of M. Luchaire’s work. 

No question of French history has been 
more discussed with less satisfactory results 
than the one which meets M. Luchaire at 
the very threshold of his labours—viz., the 
real significance and origin of the change of 
dynasty which transferred the Crown from 
the house of Charles the Great to that of 
Robert the Strong. The eloquent, but un- 
scientific, historians of the picturesque school, 
Augustin Thierry, Michelet, and even Henri 
Martin, are anxious, above all things, to 
ascribe the change to a latent growth of 
national sentiment in France, which rejected 
the Carlings as aliens, and preferred a race 
of home breed, which was found in the 
Capetien—or, rather, to use the better term- 
inology introduced by German scholars, which 
one is glad to see M. Luchaire adopt—in the 
Robertinian family, the counts of Paris. This 
view has much to recommend it on the ground 
of style and literary treatment; it favours a 
free and flowing narrative, unimpeded by the 
obstacles of actual fact, and, as M. Luchaire 
says, is cherished by writers who compose 
history as a poct composes a drama or an 
epic poem. The easy and convenient theory 
of race has played as great, and perhaps as 





ae 
evil, a part in historical studies as in politics. 
It has been used as a master-key, which 
unlocked with suspicious facility the secrets 
of the most difficult problems. As in the case 
before us, a series of striking antitheses are 
deduced from the supposed opposition of the 
Germanic and Celtic nationalities, as repre- 
sented by the Carlings and Robertinians re- 
spectively. The latter, large landed pro- 
prietors, personified, we are told, the feudal 
idea—the heredity of fiefs, the break-up of 
sovereign authority, independence with regard 
to the central power. The Carlings, on the 
other hand, had few possessions, but unlimited 
pretensions to empire, and stood forth as the 
opponents of the growing spirit of feudalism, 
the subdivision of property and jurisdiction, 
and as the upholders of unity, centralisation, 
and Roman traditions. In other words, the 
Robertinians favoured the chief tendencies of 
the age, and the Carlings opposed them. The 
former supported the ‘‘ Home rule” of the 
Celto-Latin populations ; the latter would fain 
submerge them in a wide and mainly Teu- 
tonic empire. One set of rulers, it is sup- 
posed, was willing to draw the eastern limit 
of France at the Rhine, the other set would 
have extended it to the Elbe or the Danube. 
It is easy to see how kindly such a thesis 
lends itself, not only to the arts of the 
skilful /ittératewr, but to many quite modern 
political and national prejudices. M. Luchaire, 
following in the steps of Kalkstein, shows 
how wholly wanting in foundation is this 
pleasing theory. The Carlings were in no 
wise more German than the Robertinians. If 
Louis d’Outre-mer (of Over-the-sea) was the 
son of an Anglo-Saxon princess—Edgitha, 
daughter of Edward the Elder—Hugh Capet 
was the son of Hedwig, sister of the German 
Emperor Otho the Great—nay, Robert the 
Strong himself was probably the son of a 
Saxon immigrant, Witichin. So much for the 
specious pretence of race. As regards the 
assumption that the Robertinians were in 
any degree more faithful representatives of 
feudal ideas than the Carlings, M. Luchaire 
has no difficulty in proving it to be ground- 
less. The elected kings of that house—Eudes 
and Robert—as well as their successors after 
they had become hereditary monarchs, were 
just as anxious to oppose feudal inde- 
pendence as any prince of the Imperial stock 
of Charles the Great. This fact, abundantly 
corroborated by contemporary documents, is 
so far from singular that it is one of the 
commonest to be found in history, and is 
deducible from the constitution of human 
nature. No king or chief ruler can wish to 
be thwarted ; but who so able to thwart him 
as a powerful nobility of large landed pro- 
prietors? The notion that the Robertinians 
after they became monarchs could or did 
retain any partiality for feudal self-will and 
licence is at once to misread history and 
misknow the human mind. But the spirit 
of system is quite equal to either feat. 

To what, then, it may be asked, does M. 
Luchaire ascribe the change of dynasty ? 
In the first place to the territorial possessions 
of the dukes of France. They were lords 
of wide domains, and therefore rich and 
powerful in the one form in which riches 
and power in those days could be owned. 
The Carlings, on the other hand, were 
nearly penniless. The half-witted rulers 
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of that house, such as Charles the Bald and | 
Charles the Simple, in their day-dream of 
Imperial power and dignity, had lost or 
squandered away their possessions ; the abler 
men, like Louis d’Outre-mer, were not able 
to recover them. They were therefore in- 
capable of either buying or rewarding sup- 
port ; but, in such an age as the tenth century, 
a king without revenues of his own was 
necessarily reduced to the position of a rot 
fainéant, whatever his abilities or ambition. 
This had been shown by the corresponding 
change of dynasty which had taken place in 
Germany in the earlier part of the century. 
When it was needed to find a successor to 
Louis the Child (Ludwig das Kind, a.p. 911), 
the last Carling of that branch, and Duke 
Conrad was elected King, he soon found that 
he was not strong or rich enough for the 
post; and, on his death-bed (he only reigned 
seven years), he advised the German princes 
to elect the powerful Duke of Saxony, Henry 
the Fowler, to the throne, though the latter 
had been his enemy (I somewhat marvel that 
neither Kalkstein nor M. Luchaire refers to 
this apposite precedent). The private wealth 
and power of the Counts of Paris were there- 
fore the first conditions of a then successful 
candidature for the thronc—the conditions, 
but not the efficient cause. That is to be 
found in the needs of the clergy, whose in- 
terests demanded a central paramount civil 
eta to protect them at every turn against 
eudal violence. The despotic power of the 
Roman emperors, of the Frankish kings, and 
of the Carling princes in their better days had 
been too beneficial to the Church to allow her 
to forget it; and just as she had prompted 
and carried out the change in the eighth 
century which transferred the crown from the 
Merovingians to the Carlings, when the 
former had become useless and the latter 
were able to give her effectual support, so 
was she again ready to repeat the operation 
when policy required it. The clection of 
Hugh Capet at the Council of Senlis was 
promoted by the most powerful ecclesiastics 
of the age—Adalberon, Archbishop of Rheims ; 
«rnold, Bishop of Orleans; and Gerbert, after- 
wards Pope Silvester II. ‘This side of his 
thesis M. Luchaire supports with abundant 
documentary proof ; but, in his zeal to combat 
the old juristic theory of a feudal monarchy 
(advocated by Pardessus and others), he 
perhaps underrates the civi7 interests, which, 
even in that age, might sce the utility and 
desire the support of a king. He says 
that Hugh Capet was elected by the will 
of the Church and with the assent of some 
great barons (* Vassentiment de quelques hauts 
barons”). This is in direct opposition with 
the text of Richerus, by far the most im- 
portant authority for this period, who says, 
“‘dux omnium consensu in regnum promo- 
vetur.” But M. Luchaire is to be congratu- 
lated on the fine analytic power with which 
he has discussed this delicate question—a 
power of which only a very imperfect idea 
has been given here. 

Passing over the second book, not on account 
of any lack of skillin the treatment or interest 
in the subject—the central and local adminis- 
tration—but merely for want of space, I 
would call attention to the third book, and 
especially the first chapter, on the ‘“ Assem- 
blies ” under the early Capetien kings. These 





assemblies of the great vassals of the Crown, 
not only of the smaller barons of the Duchy 
of France, were far more frequent and regular 
than has been commonly supposed. ‘‘ We 
will not say,’ observes M. Luchaire, “that 
not a year, but that not a month, was allowed 
to pass without a general or provincial assem- 
bly of the chief lords of the kingdom being 
convoked.” And he brings out the singular 
fact that during the first four Capetien 
kings—that is, precisely when the monarchy 
was weakest—the great feudatories, such as 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and 
Aquitaine, the Counts of Brittany, Anjou, 
and Auvergne, were much more assiduous in 
their attendance at the royal assemblies than 
they were in the next age, when the 
monarchy was unquestionably stronger, as 
under Louis VI. It was, indeed, owing to 
the greater power of the Crown that the 
fact was due. It had become an object of 
dread and suspicion to the great feudal lords, 
and rather to be combated in the field than 
assailed in the council chamber. It is much 
easier to prove that the Capetien assemblies 
were frequent than to discover the exact 
subject of their deliberations. M. Luchaire 
finds only three of which even a succinct 
record has been preserved—the assembly of 
Etampes, a.p. 1147, that of Soissons, in 
1155, and that of Vaucouleurs in 1165 (it 
must be understood that reference is here 
made to large gatherings of a political 
character, and not to councils, which are 
better known, and which at this date were 
nearly always mixed, containing both a lay 
and aclerical element). And the evidence goes 
to show that these assemblies enjoyed a con- 
siderable freedom of debate, and not seldom 
exerted a real authority in public affairs. 
They prevented King Louis VII. from making 
war when he wanted to do so; and, again, 
they forced him to continue hostilities when 
he was inclined to peace. The mere threat 
of their opposition prevented Louis VI. from 
contracting an unseemly marriage. In fact, 
these assemblies were the direct ancestors 
of the States General, of which Philip the 
Fair used to be absurdly called the founder. 
Nothing shows M. Luchaire’s competence for 
the order of studies which he has undertaken 
more clearly than the care with which he 
notes the modifying action of time upon insti- 
tutions, and his caution not to confound 
different stages of their evolution. As he 
well says, 

*C’est s’exposer 4 d’étranges erreurs que de 
conclure d’un sitcle 4 un autre, et d’appliquer 
par exemple 4 la société francaise du XI° et 
méme du XIT°* siécle les principes et les usages 
os du temps de Saint-Louis ou de Philippe 
e bel. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that 
in its own line this is no common book. A 
work uniting the opposite merits of luminous 
general views with industrious collegation of 
minute facts scattered over a wide surface of 
history and literature offers peculiar diffi- 
culties to the reviewer who tries to do it 
justice. If we could print here one of M. 


Luchaire’s elaborate notes, in which he con- 
centrates a mass of erudition all bearing on a 
particular point advanced in the text, sup- 
porting every statement with exact and careful 
reference to authorities, some idea would be 
conveyed of the thoroughness and finish of 


these volumes. The best section, perhaps, of 
all—the fourth book—on the relations of the 
royal power to the feudatories, the clergy, 
and the people, has not been alluded to in 
this notice. Its size, fullness, and complete- 
ness (some two hundred pages) make it impos- 
sible to select a brick as a specimen of the 
building. It is the less necessary as all 
scholars interested in the subject of M. 
Luchaire’s labours are quite certain to read 
his book and to estimate its merits at their 
proper and high value. 
Jas. Correr Morison. 








The Inferno of Dante: a Translation, with 


Notes and an Introductory Essay. By 
James Romanes Sibbald. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) 


Tue appearance of another translation of 
Dante, preserving—or rather approximating 
to—the difficult metre of the original, 
strikes one, at first, like the announce- 
ment of another solution of the problem of 
squaring the circle. There is probably no 
great poem in any language so untranslatable, 
as there is certainly none which has been so 
often translated. There are nearly one 
hundred translations into various languages 
already existing. The exceptional difficulty 
of the problem arises from the large degree 
in which the effect of the original depends 
both on its diction and on its metre, or, to 
borrow Aristotle’s phrases, both on Adyos and 
on pvOucs. Both are alike remarkable and 
characteristic. The former combines terse- 
ness, directness, extreme plainness and sim- 
plicity with unrivalled finish and grace. The 
latter involves the elaborate intricacy of the 
terza rima, which is almost as difficult as a 
prolonged sonnet. By both the poet is 
distinctly characterised. The former is as 
marked and as peculiarly his own as the style 
and diction of Tacitus or of Carlyle; the 
latter is as essential an ingredient in the 
total result as the peculiar metre of “In 
Memoriam,” or the characteristic stanza of 
Burns, or the stately cadences of Spenser. The 
effect and peculiar charm of the original 
depends on both, and it would seem as if the 
translator must elect to sacrifice one or the 
other. In Carlyle’s prose translation we find 
much of the vigour and simple directness of 
the original diction, but the form is lost. 
By translators who, like Cary and Long- 
fellow, have effected a sort of compromise, 
some, though not the same, metrical or 
rhythmical form is retained, and some, but by 
no means all, of the simplicity and vigour of 
the original diction is preserved. But those 
who, like Ford, Wright, and Cayley, have made 
the reproduction of the metrical form their 
main object have necessarily had to allow 
themselves much latitude as regards the 
diction and the matter. Many striking 
touches have been lost; many new ideas and 
epithets have been imported ; there is a good 
deal of loose paraphrase, and, to put the 
matter plainly, of ‘padding;” and often 
much straining and distortion in the language 
and construction; so that, as was said of 
Pope’s Homer, we may have ‘‘a fine poem, 
but it is not Dante.” The writer of the 
Ottimo Comento (on Inf. x. 85) says that he 
once heard Dante say that ‘“‘never had a 
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that he had in his mind, though many times 
and often he had made words say for him 
something different from what they usually 
expressed for other writers.” The former 
part of this boast no such translator could, 
we imagine, candidly appropriate to himself ; 
the latter part is occasionally only too true of 
them in a sense somewhat different from that 
intended by its author. 

Having said thus much, let us hasten to 
admit that, considering the enormous diffi- 
culty of the task, Mr. Sibbald has succeeded 
remarkably well; certainly, we think, far 
better than any previous translator working 
under similar restrictions. His translation is 
indeed more literal; and, in respect of the 
ideas, epithets, turns and touches of the 
original, it both loses less and imports less 
than we should antecedently have thought 
possible under such difficult conditions. It 
is incomparably superior in this respect to 
Cayley’s translation especially. Naturally, 
this comparative closeness to the original has 
not been attained without occasional lapses 
into baldness and occasional strained and in- 
volved constructions ; but these blemishes are 
not numerous, and are counterbalanced by 
rare felicity in many places, and remarkable 
success as a general rule. 

Take the following short specimen from 
a well-known passage of great pathos and 
simple beauty (Znf. iv. 19-22) :— 

‘* The anguish of the people, then he said, 

Who are below, has painted on my face 

Pity, by thee for fear interpreted. 

Come! the long journey bids us move apace.”’ 
Contrast with the simple directness of this 
the following renderings by Ford, Wright, and 
Cayley :— 

Forp. 

‘* And he to me, The anguish so severe 

Uf those below does on my face pourtray 

That pity thou interpretest for fear. 

Lets on—for length of road forbids delay.”’ 

Wricut. 

‘“‘ He answered me: The loud laments I hear 
From tortured souls beneath us, on my face 
Pourtray that pity thou mistak’t for fear: 

But let us on—for we have far to go.”’ 

Cay ey. 

** The anguish of the tribe, said he, that here 

Live underneath painteth my face in this 

Pale ruth which doth lke dread to thee appear. 

Come now, for our long journey makes amiss 

To linger.’’ 

The following rendering of another well- 

known passage may be taken as a fair specimen 

of the translator’s skill (Jnf. v. 126, &c.):— 


‘* As we for pastime one day reading were 
How Lancelot by love was fettered fast— 
All by ourselves and without any fear— 
Moved by the tale our eyes we often cast 
On one another, and our colour fled ; 
But one word was it, vanquished us at last. 
When how the smile, long wearied for, we read 
Was kissed by him who loved like none before, 
This one, who henceforth never leaves me, laid 
A kiss on my mouth, trembling the while all o’er. 
The book was Galahad, and he as well 
Who wrote the book. That day we read no 
more. 
And while one shade continued thus to tell, 
The other wept so bitterly, I swooned 
_Away for pity, and as dead I fell: 
Yea, as a corpse falls, fell I on the ground.” 


True, we miss the passionate fia diviso of the 
original; ‘laid a kiss on my mouth” is a 
little artificial (metri gratia, no doubt) for the 
very simple and direct ‘‘ La bocca mi bacid ;” 
and one or two other minor points might be 





criticised; but, all things considered, the 

translation is spirited, and yet wonderfully 

close and faithful to the original. 

Speaking generally, the following episodes 
(too long for quotation) deserve to be referred 
to with praise :—The narrative of Ulysses in 
Inf. xxvi. 90, &c. (except, perhaps, the rather 
weak insertion of ‘“‘kept me tame” for sot- 
trasse, with which it begins); the Meta- 
morphosis of the Thieves in Jnf. xxv.—an 
extremely difficult passage—is singularly well 
done ; so also is the striking scene with Pope 
Nicholas III. in Jnf. xix., of the general 
fidelity and spirit of which the concluding 
lines may serve as a sample (line 112, &e.): 

‘* Now gold and silver are your god alone: 

What difference ’twixt the idolater and you 

Save that ye pray a hundred for his one F 

Ah Constantine, how many evils grew— 

Not from thy change of faith, but from the gift 

Wherewith thou didst the first rich Pope endue!”’ 
It is surprising that a writer usually so 
remarkably observant and accurate should in 
Inf. iii. 1, &e., have missed the effect (which 
apparently every other translator has pre- 
served) of the solemn repetition at the 
beginning of three successive lines of the 
words ‘‘ Per me si va””—like the tolling of a 
funeral bell, as Longfellow observes; and, 
indeed, the whole rendering of the ‘“‘ scritta 
morta” is not among his happiest efforts— 

‘* Through me to the city dolorous lies the way ; 
Who pass thro’ me shall pains eternal prove ; 
Through me are reached the people lost for 

aye,’’ &c. 

In Inf. iv. 120, ‘‘Che del vederli in me 
stesso n’ esalto,”’ surely the thought is of the 
moral dignity and elevation resulting from 
even a passing intercourse with such “ mighty 
spirits,” not, as our author has it, “with 
delight I still am stirred them only to have 
seen.” This is a far inferior thought, though 
it has the support of Buti. Boccaccio strikes 
the right note in paraphrasing ‘‘ cide me ne 
reputo in me medesimo esser maggiore.”’ 
Similarly Landino. In ii. 129, ‘‘ Upon their 
stems arise full blown and fine” is a weak 
expansion of a kind really rare in this transla- 
tion, though common enough in those with 
which it has been specially compared. In 
xiii. 130 the curious modernism, ‘‘Jumes of 
St. Andrews,” is rather a jarring note. Still, 
though it might not be difficult to pick a 
small hole here and there, it would be an 
ungrateful task where there is so much that 
is excellent; one would rather say with 
Horace, “‘ Ubi plura nitent in carmine Non 
ego paucis offendar maculis,” &c. 

The translation is preceded by an interest- 
ing and well-written sketch of Dante’s life, 
and of contemporary history and _ politics, 
including a discussion of the relation of his 
several works to one another, the blending of 
the real and allegorical in Beatrice, and 
Dante’s attitude in respect of the current 
religious and philosophical beliefs of his day, 
&e. This is followed by a discussion of the 
oceasion of the painting of Giotto’s celebrated 
portrait in the Bargello (which is reproduced 
as a frontispiece to the volume), commonly 
assigned to 1401-2. Mr. Sibbald points out 
the difficulty (ter alia) of supposing that the 
existence of such a portrait would be tolerated 
when Dante was in the depth of unpopularity 
and disgrace, in exile, and under sentence 
of death (comburatur sic quod moriatur /). He 
contends, with much probability, that 1326 





or 1327 is, on various concurrent grounds, a 
much more likely date. 

The text is accompanied throughout by brief, 
but very useful, notes. These are occasion- 
ally original and suggestive, though modestly 
disclaiming any suck merit, and those of 
an historical kind are specially interesting and 
valuable. We cannot, it is true, always agree 
with the criticisms or arguments advanced ; 
ég-, in iii. 60, though probably right in sup- 
posing the “ gran rifiuto ” to refer to Celestine, 
he lays too much stress on the use of conobbi, 
seeing that in the next canto (iv. 122) the 
same word is applied to Hector and to Aeneas. 
Nor can we assent to his preference for error 
over orror in Inf. iii. 31 (comp. Virg. Aen. 
ii. 559 and iv. 280). Still less to that of 
quet signori over quet signor (sing.) in Inf. 
iv. 96, which, besides other critical objections, 
leads to the awkwardness of making Che in 
the next line refer not to Homer, but to the 
** grand style” generally— 

**That exalted style 

Which o’er all others eagle-like soars high.”’ 
Least of all can we accept the conclusion that 
Dante “‘ almost certainly wrote Re Giovanni” 
in Inf. xxviii. 135, and ‘that he may have 
confounded the Re Giovane with King John.” 

Mr. Sibbald is certainly to be congratulated 
on having produced a translation which would 
probably give an English reader a better con- 
ception of the nature of the original poem, 
having regard both to its matter and its form 
in combination, than any other English trans- 
lation yet published. It only remains to add 
that the printing is excellent, and that there 
is a serviceable index of names and subjects. 

E. Moore. 








Life on the Lagoons. By Horatio F. Brown 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

“Dip you know the rare beauty of the 
Virgin City you would quickly make love to 
her.” ‘* Venice, a place where there is 
nothing wanting that heart can wish.” 
‘Renowned Venice, the admiredst citie in 
the world, a citie that all Europe is bound 
unto.” 

It is a long while since the ink dried upon 
the page that held this record of an English- 
man’s enthusiasm for Venice. Howel, de- 
lightfullest of letter-writers, as he sojourned 
in ‘this daintie citie of Venice,” admiring 
‘“‘her magnificent buildings, her marvailous 
situation, her dainty, smooth, neat streets, 
whereon you may walk most days in the 
yeer in a Silk-Stockin and Sattin-Slippers 
without soiling them;” as he sat there, 
quafling ‘‘cups of the richest Greek” to 
the health of dear friends in England, he 
plainly felt all the enthusiasm which spurs 
another Englishman to write to-day : ‘‘ Venice, 
her lagoons, her seafaring folk, become the 
object of a passionate idolatry, which admits 
no other allegiance in the hearts that have 
known its power. ‘To leave her is sure 
regret: to return, a certain joy.” This may 
be the language of passion, of rhapsody ; but 
what other city in the world could provoke 
such words as these? Between that en- 
thusiastic utterance of Howel and this of 
Mr. Brown, how many brilliant and beautiful 
things have been wrought in her honour! 
Great workers with pen and brush have told 
and retold the tale of her loveliness, and 
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familiarised the world with the glories she 
possesses and possessed. So that if Mr. 
Brown had chosen to follow in the wake of 
Gautier and Ruskin, and speak again of 
palaces and pictures, of art and architecture, 
his book, instead of being delightful, might 
even have been irritating. But he has 
chosen to take a newer way. As he himself 
tells us, he seeks to show Venice ‘‘ from the 
point of view of the boat.” To quote his own 
explanation : 

“‘This is not one of the great aspects of the 
city. It leaves aside much that is attractive 
and grandiose in Venetian history; the splen- 
dour and pageantry of her ancient life; the 
richness and abundance of her art ; the problem 
of her extraordinarily permanent constitution ; 
the triumphs of her commerce and her arms ; 
the great debt which Europe owes to her as a 
valiant bulwark against the Turk; almost all, 
in fact, that appeals to the imagination or the 
knowledge of those who come to Venice. But 
the aspect has some compensations. The part 
of Venice which it includes is still actual and 
alive ; visibly there for all eyes to see. . . .” 
The author’s intention has thus been to tell 
us about the waters of Venice and of those 
who live on them; and he is qualified to 
speak. His book is not built up of hasty 
impressions and random notes, but it comes 
as the fruit of five years’ life with Venice 
and Venetians, and shows in all its sections a 
more than usual amount of research. The 
chapters are each little essays on Venetian 
subjects—short, bright, picturesque, and 
filled with information. No one, we suppose, 
before Mr. Brown, has ever written for 
Englishmen the natural history of the gondola 
in such a detailed, and yet attractive, way. 
Truly, as he says, “‘ it is the boat for leisure, 
and not for business. Life was not meant to 
be bustled through and done with by the men 
who developed the gondola; and it would be 
difficult to discover any greater provocative’ 
to utter idling than this boat of Venice.” 
But its day, perhaps, is waning now, in this 
age of progress; and, when Venice is wholly 
given over to the Philistines, for the gondola 
we may expect a fleet of shricking penny- 
steamers, and for majestic palaces a grime- 
covered forest of factory chimneys. 

Another most interesting account is that of 
the traghetti, those ancient ferries which are 
fixed at several points along the Grand Canal. 
The author touches here a wholly unfamiliar 
subject, and sets us in possession of much 
valuable knowledge. ‘ A traghetto of to-day,” 
it seems, 

‘closely resembles a traghetto of 1300, though 
the years have overlaid its lines with dust; it is 
still a corporation with property and endow- 
ments of its own; the same officers, under the 
same titles, still keep order among the brothers ; 
only the whole institution has a somewhat 
ancient air, is marred by symptoms of decay, 
and we fear it may not last much longer.” 

The traghetti are, in fact, a genuine part of 
the Venetian Republic imbedded in united 
Italy ; a fossil survival unique in the history 
of the country, and perhaps in that of the 
world. 

But while Mr. Brown writes with such 
sureness and skill when handling subjects like 
the gondola or the ferries, he shows his ability 
in an equal measure when he tells of gon- 
doliers and their life and interests, and of the 


customs, popular poetry, popular beliefs, have 
each a share of his attention; and we see 
that he writes with his eye upon the objects, 
looking closely, lovingly. Nor when painting 
a scene for us, as in the sketches of ‘“ San 
Martino di Castrozza,” ‘‘In Istria,’ ‘A 
Regatta,” ‘‘ Castelfranco,” does he want for 
his task sincerity of expression or beauty of 
form. Indeed, the technical qualities of his 
book are of a very high order. The volume 
is a real and solid contribution to Venice 
literature. It is full of poetry and full of 
heart We feel that it is written by one 
who has a passion for his subject, by one 
who knows how love-impelling Venice is, who 
knows how genial, frank, and winning are her 
people, and who desires others to accept his 
belief. Love for Venice—that is the key- 
note of his volume. That is what joins him 
in sympathy to Howel—kind, quaint, im- 
pressionable Howel, whose words of praise, 
written centuries since, with the Venice 
passion yet hot upon him, find their echo 
to-day in this latest, and withal triumphant, 
effort of an English writer to give honour to 
the loveliest, most enthralling city in the 
world. Percy E. Pinxerron. 








History of China. By Demetrius Charles 
Boulger. Vol. III. (W. H. Allen.) 


Tus volume appears at a most opportune 
moment. The course of recent events in 
Tongking, the disgrace of Prince Kung, and 
the opening of Corea to foreign trade have 
lately attracted more than usual interest to 
the affairs of China and her dependencies. 
At the same time, we are beginning to under- 
stand the Chinese better than we did, to know 
something of their modes of thought, and to 
recognise that, far from being the polished 
birbarians they have been always believed to 
be, they share with us the same motives, 
instincts, and aspirations. 

It is to be feared, however, that, if they are 
judged by the contents of Mr. Boulger’s 
volume, the opinion formed of their political 
wisdom, honesty, and courage must be a very 
low one. No one can doubt that in her 
foreign relations China has stooped to a depth 
of Oriental duplicity and cunning which 
deserves the contempt of all nations whose 
conduct is guided by principles of honour and 
common-sense. Whatever may have been her 
motive in desiring to keep all foreigners at 
arm’s length, the folly and dishonesty of the 
methods she adopted to that end are con- 
spicuous. Clothed in pride as in a garment, 
her statesmen have guided the foreign policy 
of the empire as though they believed that 
assurance and threats were as_ effective 
weapons to fight with as soldiers and Arm- 
strong guns. Eventsin Tongking have shown 
that even still they are of the same mind, 
and that they are forgetful of the proverb 
that ‘‘the empty vessel makes the greatest 
sound.” 

The present volume begins at the point 
when, from whatever cause it may have been, 
the tide of public opinion was first turned 
against foreigners. The Emperor K’ecenlung, 
after a prosperous reign of sixty years, had 
been gathered to his fathers, and his son 
Keak’ing reigned in his stead. The new 
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monarch was as weak a man as his father 


had been wise; and, if his reign had been as 
long as his father’s, the probability is that 
the empire, which had been so firmly con- 
solidated and wisely administered during the 
preceding decades, would have been dismem- 
bered and brought to ruin. As it was, the 
secret societies which had lain dormant from 
want of wrongs to feed upon sprang into 
activity, outbreaks occurred in various parts 
of the empire, and the Emperor himself was 
twice attacked by assassins. It was during 
this reign that Lord Amhurst presented him- 
self at Peking; and his curt dismissal from 
the capital, without having been admitted to 
an audience, was a gauge of the contempt 
with which Keak’ing and his Ministers re- 
garded foreigners. Indeed, if it had not been 
that the mandarins at Canton found that the 
foreign trade added considerably to their 
profits, the probability is that at this time 
a determined effort would have been made to 
drive out the English and other foreign resi- 
dents, who, on their part also, endured the 
insolence of office which was lavished upon 
them for the sake of the wealth which the 
China markets supplied. 

In 1820 Keak’ing was succeeded on the 
throne by his son Taoukwang, whose reign 
is chiefly memorable as being the one during 
which China first engaged in a European 
war. Mr. Boulger carefully traces the 
various causes which led up to the outbreak 
of hostilities ; and, though in him the Chinese 
find a lenient critic, he admits to the full the 
justice of our case. The Pottinger treaty in 
1842, however, by no means put an end to 
the usurpations of the Chinese, who still 
persistently refused to admit foreigners within 
the walls of Canton. The last few years of 
Taoukwang’s reign were agitated by negotia- 
tions on this subject; and his successor, 
Heenfung (1850-61), inherited this and other 
dynastic troubles, which were destined event- 
ually to lead up to a second European war 
and to the outbreak of the Taiping rebellion. 
This monarch, who began his reign by refusing 
to admit foreigners within the walls of a city 
at the extremity of his empire, ended it as a 
fugitive exile, driven from his cspital by a 
European army; while to the despised bar- 
barians who had invaded his capital was due 
the preservation of the empire to his successor 
and the suppression of a revolt which at one 
time threatened to legitimatise itself by success. 

The story which Mr. Boulger has to tell of 
the relations of China with foreign Powers is 
a very unsatisfactory one. It is not that 
China has been persistently hostile, but her 
good-will has been broken up into such short 
lengths, and the intervals of ‘ treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils” have been so frequent, 
that an air of sensitive uncertainty has been 
cast over all our dealings with her. A 
brighter era appears now to be dawning on 
her foreign politics; and there is reason to 
hope, with the author, that, when the present 
boy-Emperor 


‘‘assumes the reins of government... in the 
autumn of 1887-8... he will acquire the pos- 
session of a throne which is the most ancient in 
the world, and which is firmly established in 
the hearts and affections of a people who are 
the most self-contained, the most retentive of 
their own possessions, and the most intensely 
national and patriotic of whom history pre- 
serveth the record.” 
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The task of writing the present History 
has evidently been to Mr. Boulger a labour of 
love. He has devoted untiring energy to it, 
and has fairly earned the success which will 
surely attend his work. As a History, in an 
Oriental sense, it is truthful and accurate, 
and as a literary production it is worthy of 
much praise. Rozsert K. Dovetas. 








Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic. By 
John Neville Keynes. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Keynes’ contributions to logic are of 
three species: studies, exercises, and an 
original method. The studies may be de- 
scribed as short pithy disquisitions upon 
controverted points. Mr. Keynes does not 
here strike out an entirely new path. He 
goes over the beaten road, and wherever it 
requires improvement he lays down a little 
additional material. He does not turn aside 
to plunge into the adjacent metaphysical 
swamps, like a contemporary writer on 
Principles of Logic, who, a propos of singular 
judgments, informs us that we never see 
reality ‘‘but through a hole”! More 
intelligibly, Mr. Keynes defends Mill’s 
doctrine that ‘‘ proper names have, strictly 
speaking, no signification.” He denies that 
the features, form, and character of the 
individual are connoted by the name. 


“The connotation of a name is not the quality 
or qualities by which I or anyone else may 
happen to recognise the class which it denotes. 
For example, I may recognise . . . a proctor 
by his bands, or a barrister by his wig.” 


Many other vexed questions he rehandles, 
comparing, correcting, supplementing his 
predecessors. He does not imitate the 
fashionable practice of writing treatises on 
speculative topics without reference, or with 
only a general reference, to other workers in 
the same line. A clear recognition of the 
work of others enhances the terse enunciation 
of hisown. He is neither alieni cupidus nor 
sut prodigus. 

The academic character of the studies is sus- 
tained by the exercises. This element of the 
work is not kept separate from the others. 
Problems and bookwork are judiciously inter- 
mixed; taken together, they are calculated 
to give help to the large and increasing class 
of persons engaged in preparing themselves 
or others for examination. Those who hold 
with Jevons that Formal Logic is a subject 
peculiarly adapted to the purpose of the 
examiner, affording ‘‘a definite measurable 
amount of exercise,’’ will estimate very highly 
the logical praxis supplied by Mr. Keynes ; 
they will rank it with Jevons’ Studies in De- 
ductive Logic. 

In the third part of his work, Mr. Keynes 
appears as an original discoverer. He shows 
that the ordinary logic may be extended to 
problems which have been hitherto attacked 
only by means of symbols. This he effects 
by widening the signification of Conversion 
and other familiar terms. He grafts a scion 
of Boolian extraction on the Aristotelian 
stock. The old trunk, under the treatment 
of this skilful cultivator, puts forth a new 
luxuriant growth— 


“* Miraturque nevas frondes et non sua poma.”’ 
Leaves, perhaps, are more appropriate than 


fruit as a simile for results such as the 
following :— 


‘Three persons A, B, C, are set to sort a heap 
of books in alibrary. A is told to collect all 
the English political works, and the bound 
foreign novels ; B is to take the bound political 
works, and the English novels, provided they 
are not political; to C are assigned the bound 


_| English works and the unbound political novels. 


What works will be claimed by two of them 
. . +» We find that English bound political 
works and foreign bound political novels are 
claimed both by A and B.” 

In solving such problems Mr. Keynes does 
not proceed so methodically as Boole and the 
followers of Boole; he relies more upon in- 
genuity and happy conjecture. It is thus 
that, in elementary books on algebra, there 
are often examples of equations of a high 
degree solved by special dodges, not by the 
general theory. This very absence of method 
may conduce to mental training. In acountry 
used for hunting and racing the absence of a 
road may be an advantage. On the other hand, 
a road may lead somewhere ; Mr. Keynes’ pro- 
cedure does not hold out any such prospect. 
It is probable that without Boole he would 
not have thought even of his questions, to say 
nothing of his answers. There is in his 
system no affinity to probabilities, no deep 
connexion between mathematical and ordinary 
forms of thought. In short, Mr. Keynes’ 
system is a gymnastic apparatus; Boole’s 
may be a scientific instrument. The one is 
like an academic outrigger adapted to the 
sports of youth; the other a ship equipped 
for the discovery of some imagined North-west 
passage between widely separated regions. 
Pursuits so incompatible are not combined by 
Mr. Keynes. He follows up the achievements 
of Aristotle; he relinquishes the aspirations 
of Boole. F. Y. Encewortn. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Giordano Bruno. By C. E. Plumptre. 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Point Blank. By the Author of ‘ Jack Urqu- 
hart’s Daughter.” In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


In Sunny Switzerland. By Rowland Grey. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Lettice. By M.L. Molesworth. (S. P. C.K.) 


Glenairlie. By Robina F. Hardy. (Edinburgh : 
Oliphant.) 


The New Dance of Death. By A. E. Hake and 
J. G. Lefebre. In 3 vols. (Remington.) 


We lax and degenerate children of pious 
ancestors—we who, to our spiritual peril, suffer 
wizards to live and anti-vaccinators and anti- 
everythings to work their wanton wills—are 
surprised and indignant overmuch at a monk 
being burned for the venial eccentricity of 
‘preaching the Copernican theory and be- 
lieving in the plurality of worlds.’ Giordano 
Bruno has been lately enrolled among the 
noble army of theological, political, and 
scientific martyrs, and is now receiving such 
modified atria as the modern devotee is wont 
to bestow. Mr. Plumptre’s censer exhales a 
good, wholesome, historical savour, but it laps 
us in no devotional ecstasy. Sig. Mariano 
thinks Bruno was burnt for his heretical, Sig. 
Berti for his scientific, Mr. Plumptre for his 
political, opinions. So the martyr is pretty 
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much common property. For our own part, 





we think he was burnt a little for all three 
and a great deal for none of them, but mainly 
because he made himself obnoxious to those 
who had the power and will to burn. The 
fact is that martyrdom is a most mischievous 
delusion. The accident that A. is murdered 
in a shocking and picturesque way while B. 
dies in his bed is supposed to confer some 
mysterious authority upon A.’s teaching, and 
give him the right to “light candles” and 
force his purblind guesses down the throat of 
all posterity—an error as universal as mis- 
chievous. Real suffering for conscience’ sake 
is about as grand a thing as we are capable 
of; nor is it very rare. To incur insult and 
misrepresentation, to lose a guinea of one’s 
salary, to break an old friendship, to be 
despised where one would shine—this is mar- 
tyrdom worth reading about; but the final 
scene is only a public execution, interesting 
to connoisseurs of hangings alonc—a scene 
where there is no noble sacrifice whatever, for 
the victim has no respite save in recantation 
worse than death. But if the death of Bruno 
has given him undue prominence, his life is 
sufficiently striking, both as an individual and 
as a type, to reward the careful study which 
Berti has exhibited both in his Vita di Bruno 
and in his Document, into which labours Mr. 
Plumptre has now entered. On the whole, 
we cannot but regret the tincture of romance 
which he has infused into this attempt at a 
very historical novel. Mr. Plumptre would 
have done much better to simply recast and 
abridge Berti’s work as a solid biography. 
Romola is the standing and sufficient romance 
of this class, and hardly admits of rivals. 
But we must not find fault. It is because 
the book is such a careful biography that we 
regret the very plausible but still unhistorical 
embroidery. Until the public learns to weave 
romance for themselves as they go along out 
of history and lives they will thirst for his- 
torical novels, and this one ought well to 
serve their turn. It not only presents many 
good and correct portraits—notably that of 
Castelnau—but gives, so far as we can judge, 
a clear and attractive view of life and thought 
at a period generally misunderstood. We 
cannot pause to dissent, as we might, from 
Mr. Plumptre on several points, but can only 
recommend the book to all readers of solid 
fiction. 


Asa novel, Point Blank is very poor. The 
plot is thin and drawn out by unnecessary 
delays and misunderstandings. Except the 
heroine, none of the characters are attractive, 
and the comic element is carried to burlesque. 
The printer is probably responsible for such 
errors as ‘‘ Maric Liezurska” (for Leczinsky), 
but not for the often reiterated assertion that 
Baveno lies among the Apennines, nor for all 
the errata in the profuse French. One 
passage, ‘‘ Ce qu’il y, a de pere dans l’erreur,” 
required considerable conjecture to hit upon 
the right reading. Adclaide Wynter is, how- 
ever, a very pleasant woman to read about. 
She is the ‘‘one who does not count” in a 
horribly shabby-gentcel family, gibbeted with 
more than the exaggeration of Dickens, but 
with most of his force and liveliness. Lily 
the consumptive beauty, Missy the “ dis- 
tinguished mimic,” and the shameless man- 
hunting mother, their frivolity, gentility, 
vulgarity, and sordid poverty, form a ghastly 
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picture. The discordant presence of this dove 
in the vultures’ nest is adroitly accounted for 
by her education by an aunt who had dis- 
graced the family by keeping a school. 
Whenever Addie refuses to join in the 
husband-stalking expeditions, or blushes for 
the degradation of her sisters, Mrs. Wynter 
pathetically owns that ‘it serves her right— 
it is a just punishment upon her for delegating 
a mother’s trust, and handing over her child to 
be brought up by strangers.” Could Dickens 
have made her say more? For, in fact, this 
book abounds in clever things, though it fails 
asa whole. Much that stands for padding is 
really good reading, and is strewn with pearls 
of reflection and original humour. In many 
of the characters there are touches quite 
admirable. Marguerite—a superior Blanche 
Amory—comes very near a distinct creation. 
She is the clever, shallow, cold, French girl, 
deliberately laying herself out for the reputa- 
tion of an original—with an unapproachable 
style of her own in dress and everything, 
which no one need try to imitate, as it would 
never suit anyone but herself. Unfortunately, 
the character is not well developed by the 
course of the plot. The author is original, 
too, but to better purpose, as, in describing 
Marguerite’s dress, for instance—‘‘ but it was 
a very pale blue, and did not vulgarise her— 
the effect which blue generally produces 
when worn by fair people.’ The book is 
disfigured by much flirtation or adultery, the 
more nauseous because its precise nature is, 
as usual, left in gentecl uncertainty. 


In Sunny Switzerland is a refined and un- 
exceptionable, but dull and lachrymose, story. 
It tells how a London physician took his 
family for a holiday in the Vaud, and how a 
good and beautiful young woman fell in love 
with a bad and beautiful young man. But, 
alas! this young man had been keeping com- 
pany with another young woman, and the 
banns were well-nigh put up. And so by a 
poetical justice the vast wealth which he was 
to have got is left to this very young woman 
—the first, of course—and when she has 
broken her heart she dies, and leaves it back 
to him by a poetical injustice, and now he has 
gambled it away, and is still a bachelor, and 
probably a billiard-marker. This depressing 
atmosphere is not enlivened, to our thinking, 
by the prolix amours and flirtations of boys 
and girls of tender years. Repulsive as this 
is, it is only an error of judgment, for though 
Rowland Grey is no gentleman, she is evidently 
a lady. 


Mrs. Molesworth is a greatdeal more. She 
possesses the true Austen-Edgeworth-Ferrier 
insight into middle-class female character, and 
wisely contents herself with doing one thing 
at a time, and doing it well. Here her object 
is to draw that terrible réle of the infallible 
eldest sister of an orphan family which well- 
meaning girls often assume to the misery of 
all around them. The character is very 
common, but we doubt if we have ever seen 
it treated before. The book is not very lively 
or ambitious, but it is excellent as a practical 
and useful study of character. 


Glenairlie is also somewhat weak and 
juvenile in plot, but it has great merits. 
True, it is terribly Scotch. We cannot 
read the Wizard of the North. But we can 
read Miss Hardy. The Hyperborean locutions 





of Betty Downie amply repay the labour of 
translation, if Elspeth M‘Ara recalls too 
forcibly that terrible Meg Merrilies. In fact, 
we suspect that Miss Hardy’s pictures of 
Scotch life give us what Scott was too 
romantic to describe accurately. At all 
events, they read like very real life. The 
second part is occupied with a Border town, 
and here the English people are less satis- 
factory; but a book which contains such 
characters as Miss Leslie, Betty, and the 
impracticable “ oldest inhabitant” —a persona 
muta only—can need no recommendation. 
But surely the Minister never identified his 
variety of Anthericum as the serotinem or 
the palustris. 

We close with a dismal, direful phenomenon 
—the New Dance of Death. The name is a 
meaningless puff. The book is a dance—no, 
a regular cancan of nonsense and coarseness. 
Some scenes we should have been surprised 
to find in an English book were it not plain 
that the authors have erred only from extreme 
ignorance of the convenances. Of these let us 
say no more. As to plot, it is a mere swampy 
jungle, pathless and entangled, fitly infested 
by the characters, who are nearly all wild 
beasts in not very human forms. At times 
the story digresses into long rigmaroles about 
a Church and State guild, the mysteries of 
roulette, racing, gambling, Ritualistic parish 
work, theatrical gossip, and fast life in 
London. One of the authors has evidently 
contributed these racy topics, which have been 
pitchforked into the book at hazard. Such 
scenes as the curate decoyed into the Hay- 
market supper-rooms by the ballet-girls, or 
the death of the Ecrl in the house of ill-fame, 
and others even worse might have been spared 
us. Of the astounding rubbish—such as the 
verbal horseplay about the fast man’s comedy 
—we could make plenty of fun, but we have 
already said too much of this curiosity of 
literature. But we must add that it—like 
nearly all the others we have noticed this 
week—contains several touches of power, 
some scenes well drawn from life, and a few 
really dramatic situations. E. Purcett. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 
The Annotated Book of Common Prayer: being 
an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com- 
mentary on the Devotional System of the 
Church of England. Edited by J. H. Blunt. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. (Rivingtons.) 
This new edition is altered in so many respects 
from the first that it deserves a separate notice. 
The editor, whose death we recorded with sin- 
cere regret a few weeks ago, has done much to 
improve the book. Many valuable additions are 
made, and many inaccuracies corrected. One 
feature of special interest in the new edition is 
the exhibition of the result of a partial collation 
of the printed texts of the Sealed Books with 
the M&S. subscribed by the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York, and annexed by Parlia- 
ment to the Act of Uniformity. We say a partial 
collation, because, for reasons which do not ap- 
pear, the Parliament Office Committee refused 
Dr. Blunt permission to correct the text from 
the MS. throughout. However, in the more 
important passages, through the kindness of 
Lord Cairns, Dr. Blunt was allowed to make 
such use of the MS. as enables him to say that its 
text is faithfully reproduced in the work before 
us. Even the punctuation has been noted in 
cases where the sense may seem to be affected by 





it—e.g., in the definition of a Sacrament as it 
appears in the Catechism: ‘‘an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, 
given unto us, ordained by Christ,” &c. The 
comma after ‘‘ grace’? is found in the MS., as 
well as in the printed text of the Sealed Books, 
It is true that the punctuation of the seven- 
teenth century was often capricious ; but, never- 
theless, as the punctuation now stands, the Latin 
of Durel represents the meaning, while that of 
Parsell and that of Bright and Medd do not. 
The ordinary text of Prayer-Books now in use 
seems to omit it. We have just looked at ten 
recent editions (including the 8. P. C. K.’s 
Prayer-Book with Commentary and Bishop 
Barry’s Teacher’s Prayer-Book), and all are 
alike inaccurate. Dr. Blunt has not noted 
whether he examined the punctuation of the 
first words of the Litany. We suspect he did 
not, and think it likely that the MS. corre- 
sponds with the Sealed Books in not having 
the comma in the clause now ordinarily 
printed ‘“‘O God the Father, of heaven.” 
The work before us, taken all in all, may, we 
think, be considered the most valuable com- 
mentary on the Prayer-Book that we possess; 
but still there are some minor inaccuracies to be 
regretted. Arapid examination of the volume 
showed us the following :—‘“‘ O sapientia ” is, in 
the Sarum rite, the first, not of seven, but of 
eight, or (including St. Thomas) of nine, ‘“‘ 0” 
antiphons (p. 176). Alexander Aless was a 
Canon of St. Andrews, not ‘‘ of St. Andrew’s, 
Edinburgh ” (p. 104). The addition ‘‘or Re- 
mission of Sins” in the title of the Absolution 
is referred at p. 183 to 1662, but more correctly 
at p. 25 to 1604. Prof. Salmon, of Dublin, 
is incorrectly credited with the authorship of 
the Preface to the new Irish Prayer-Book (p. 
710). In the account of the Scottish Liturgy of 
1764, the words at the delivery of the Elements 
are incorrectly given. The Humble Access Collect 
is not ‘‘ as in the English Office ” (p. 367). The 
marginal titles ‘‘ The Invocation ” and ‘‘ Obla- 
tion” (p. 367) are correctly given, but ‘‘ The 
Oblation of Ourselves,” ‘‘ The Commemoration 
of the Living,” ‘‘The Commemoration of the 
Dead,” have no existence in the Liturgy this 
professes to represent. 


Gospel according to St. Luke. By Archdeacon 
Farrar. (Cambridge: University Press.) Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s edition of the Gospel of St. Luke 
in Greek naturally contains much the same matter 
as Canon Farrar’s edition of the same gospel in 
English ; and, as we know no better edition than 
the one, our judgment holds of the other. 
Nowhere do Dr. Farrar’s wide reading and 
retentive memory tell better than in a com- 
mentary. Beside notes on the Greek text, we 
notice many additions. In one place a new 
reference, in another a quotation, in a third a 
fresh parallel, are added, as in the note on 
‘“‘ Zealot” (p. 184), where the words ‘the 
Carbonari of Palestine” are let in. One 
passage on the same page, written under soine 
unfortunate planet, the Archdeacon has left 
unaltered, though he must have re-read it, for 
a sentence has been added at the end. He is 
demonstrating ‘‘the deeply interesting fact, if 
it be a fact, that so many of the apostles were 
related to each other.” Others, before Dr. 
Farrar, have suggested that Judas was the son 
of Simon Zelotes, because their names are run 
together in thelists. It would seem a sufficient 
answer to this that Judas naturally was put 
last, and somebody must come last but one. 
But Dr. Farrar has another argument—‘ If 
the reading ‘ Iscariot’ is right in John vi. 71, 
xiii. 26 (S B.C.G.L.), as applied also to Simon 
Zelotes, then, since Judas is called ‘Son of 
Simon’ (John vi. 71), the last pair of apostles 
were father and son.” Running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds is child’s play to 
the ingenious critical method here adopted. The 
words we have italicised are a conjecture of 
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Dr. Farrar’s resting on the words of the A.V. 
(John vi. 71): ‘‘He spake of Judas Iscariot the 
son of Simon.” Then Dr. Farrar turns to his 
MSS. and finds the reading ought to be ‘‘ Judas 
the son of Simon Iscariot.” Of course, then, 
his previous conjecture goes for nothing. Not 
so. Dr. Farrar treats the A.V. (with his con- 
jecture) and the MSS. reading of the same 
passage as separate authorities, and finds that, 
together, they prove his point. Such a curiosity 
of criticism we never remember to have met. 
How came Dean Perowne to let such a mare’s 
nest escape the editorial eye ? 


Short Studies in Ecclesiastical History and 
Biography. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenham. 
(Chapman & Hall.) This volume is a reprint 
of forty-three articles which have appeared at 
intervals for several years past in the Saturday 
Review, in some instances being of the nature 
of criticisms on works bearing on the topics 
handled, in others being obit notices of 
persons of more or less mark in the ecclesias- 
tical sphere, and in the remainder being purely 
occasional, and due to the interest some par- 
ticular episode in history chanced to arouse 
in the writer’s mind. They all bear the stamp 
of culture, of extensive reading within a certain 
area, of attention to the philosophical as well 
as the external aspects of the events discussed, 
and of cetiiie In many of them it 
would be impossible for one unacquainted with 
the facts to infer the writer’s own theological 
position from his language, and he is entitled 
to the praise of general freedom from prejudice. 
It is, no doubt, due to the small scale upon 
which the papers have necessarily been con- 
structed that they are suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, and can do no more than put some 
of the more salient facts under each head before 
the reader; but this they never fail in doing, 
as Mr. Oxenham is quite able to see what are 
the main points and what the merely subsidiary 
ones. Nota few of the items in the volume 
would 9 by considerable expansion—it is 
obviously impossible to handle a subject like 
“Latin Hymnology” or ‘“‘The Origin and 
Growth of Universities’ in a dozen pages ; but 
there is always something to instruct and 
interest, and to induce some at least of the 
more studious readers to pursue enquiry further 
on the lines indicated. It would have been a 
gain if Mr, Oxenham had supplied the refer- 
ences and foot-notes which are essential to 
accurate verification of his statements, but 
which cannot very well be appended to articles 
in a weekly journal, and an index would have 
been a further boon; but we concede that the 
nature of the volume does not directly call for 
such an addition, and that the author was fully 
within his rights in omitting it. 

A History of Canon Law in connection with 
Other Branches of Jurisprudence, by the Rev. 
J. Dodd (Parker), is the work of an elderly 
clergyman, who has, indeed, read a good deal 
upon the subject of his volume, but whose 
mind is obviously neither a legal nor an histori- 
cal, but a homiletic one. Instead of present- 
ing either a clear narrative of the origin, 
growth, and local modifications of the Canon 
Law, or summarising that law itself so as to 
exhibit its general scope, range, and character, 
Mr. Dodd has compiled a rambling and dis- 
cursive work, quite deficient in orderand method, 
and incapable of being used as a text-book for 
getting up the subject. He is continually 
preaching little sermons in illustration of his 
views—very nice in their way, but not legal 
history; and a plentiful use of italics shows that 
he has not acquired the art of being emphatic 
by force of style. The reader who is dowdy 
oo Aer versed in Canon Law will recognise 
Mr. Dodd’s acquaintance with various cognate 
matters, and will often be reminded of some 
fact which had slipped his memory; but the 





learner who sits down to begin the study will 
be more confused by the wordy and involved 
paragraphs than enlightened by the erudition. 


The Mystery of the Universe: Our Common 
Faith. by J. W. Reynolds. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) Apparently Preben Rey- 
nolds’ mind moves in a spiral ; both the method 
and the substance of this work recall 7'he Super- 
natural in Nature. One feels continually that 
one is moving in the same direction, only in a 
different plane. In the first book the argument 
still touched the ground; now it has taken wing, 
and we have bird’s-eye views of the same 
country, with the natural want of perspective. 
There are passages of lyrical prose which were 
written with rapture and will be read with 
pleasure; there are others which are on the 
best level of Proverbial Philosophy; there are 
abundance of poetical quotations, almost all a 
little altered; and a really distressing crop of 
misprints: the quaintest is a quotation from 
Percy R. Meir in the Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers. The strongest part of the book is the 
discussion on prayer; the weakest, the attempt 
to put an optimist gloss on orthodox eschat- 
ology. 

Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill. By the 
Rev. James King. The Religious Tract Society 
continues its series of useful and interesting 
contributions to the ‘‘ By-paths of Bible Know- 
ledge.” Mr. King has put into a compact and 
readable shape the results of the excavations 
carried on by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
on the Temple Hill at Jerusalem. Perhaps he 
confines himself too exclusively to these, for we 
miss an account of the recent researches of Dr. 
Guthe and the German Palestine Society, as 
well as of the discovery of the Siloam inscrip- 
tion, and the topographical discussion it has 
occasioned. But, within the limits he has 
prescribed to himself, Mr. King is an accurate 
and lucid writer. 


Christ and Democracy. By C. W. Stubbs. 
(Sonnenschein.) Mr. Stubbs’ former volume on 
Village Politics was remarkable as a courageous 
attempt on the part of a clergyman of the 
Church of England to face the social and 
political problems involved in the Labour 
Question. The present volume equally deserves 
a careful perusal. The sermons and addresses 
it contains are full of broad sympathy with the 
working classes, but a sympathy that never 
runs into a weak flattery of their follies and 
intellectual narrowness. The first two sermons 
were delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge, the third before the University of 
Oxford ; most, if not all, the other discourses 
were addressed to more popular audiences. 


Revealed Religion expounded by its Relation to 
the Moral Being of God. ‘‘ The Bedell Lecture for 
1883.” By H. Cotterill. (New York: Putnam.) 
These are three lectures delivered at Gambier, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on a foundation connected with 
the Theological Seminary of that place. The 
fundamental idea is that the truths of revela- 
tion, though incapable of discovery by unaided 
reason, are such as commend themselves, when 
once grasped, to the enlightened conscience. 
An earnest protest is entered against the suppo- 
sition of some “‘ sincere and earnest if not very 
profound Christians,” that theology is ‘ un- 
profitable, if not injurious, to spiritual life,” 
and the spiritual significance of even the tech- 
nical terminology of scientific theology is ex- 
hibited with considerable power. Like other 
writings of Bishop Cotterill, the exposition de- 
mands a close attention, but it will, we believe, 
be generally thought to repay it. The Bishop 
must have entrusted the correction of the press 
to some very careless person. We have seldom, 
if ever, seen such preposterous blunders as dis- 
figure the Greek quotations. 


The Divine Order, and other Sermons and Ad- 


> 


dresses. By the late Thomas Jones, of Swansea. 
Edited by Brynmor Jones, with a Short Intro- 
duction by Robert Browning. (Isbister.) Mr. 
Jones was a Congregationalist minister, well 
known both in London and in Wales. English 
was for him an acquired tongue; and, when 
this is taken into consideration, we can the better 
appreciate the ready fluency, frequently rising 
to eloquence, which is exhibited in the sermons 
as here printed and, in what must have been 
a still more impressive form, as they were 
originally delivered with all the freedom of 
extemporaneous address. Mr. Robert Brown- 
ing’s hearty and generous estimate of the 
preacher’s powers is, no doubt, justified by his 
recollections of Bedford Chapel. But, as in 
similar cases, the absence of voice, gesture, and 
play of feature detracts very seriously from the 
effectiveness of the discourses. 


Sermons preached at Westminster Abbey. By 
Alfred Barry. (Cassells.) The Bishop of Sidney’s 
friends at home, as well as the Churchmen of 
Australia and Tasmania, will be pleased to re- 
ceive this volume of sermons, all preached within 
the last four years, and exhibiting the powers 
of the preacher at his best. Dr. Barry cannot be 
reckoned among the few great preachers which 
the Church of England possesses; but the 
congregation at the Abbey, when he was in 
residence, might count on at least a well- 
reasoned and animated discourse. These 
sermons, it may be, are never marked by 
what is penetrative and subtle in thought or 
affecting in sentiment ; but vigorous common- 
sense is too rare in the pulpit not to deserve a 
word of commendation, 


The Gospel History for the Young: being 
Lessons on the Life of Christ adapted for use 
in Families and in Sunday-schools. By Wil- 
liam F, Skene. Vols. I. and Il. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) The object of these two 
volumes is to furnish a consecutive narrative of 
the life of Christ in a form intelligible to 
children. Dr. Skenec’s standpoint, critically 
speaking, may be best described in his own 
words. He “considers that the Gospels as we 
now have them were the first written Gospels, 
and were the work of the authors whose 
names they bear, and that they were preceded 
by oral teaching only.” This is the conclusion 
at which he arrived after careful study of the 
article on the ‘‘ Gospels” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica by Dr. E. A. Abbot ; and, however 
untenable it may be, we suppose there is no 
doubt that the majority of parents who send 
their children to Sunday-school would prefer that 
no doubts were raised as to the general credi- 
bility and authenticity of the New Testament 
writings. Even on this ground, however, the 
temptation need hardly have been treated so lit- 
erally. We could easily imagine a Life of Christ 
more graphically told and better adapted to the 
tastes and capacities of young persons than this. 
Still, Dr. Skene has done his work with con- 
siderable care; the lessons are, on the whole, 
clearly and simply written, and should, we 
think, prove serviceable to those for whom they 
are intended. 

The Preacher’s Promptuary of Anecdote. By 
W. Frank Shaw. (Griffith & Farran.) Thisis a 
collection of “‘ stories new and old, arranged, 
indexed, and classified for the use of preachers, 
teachers, and catechists.”” The thing was worth 
doing, and it has been done well; if only 
reference to the original sources had been 
added, we should have said—very well. 


The First Principles of the Faith: a Handbook 
of Christian Doctrine. By Edmond Walters, 
(Alexander & Shepheard.) Mr. Walters is poet 
as well as preacher; and in this volume he has 
interspersed much orthodox theology with 
selections from a little volume of poems that 
we received for review at the same time. Neither 





in his poetry nor in his preaching is there 
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anything that calls for much notice. It has 
evidently been a pleasure to him to write these 
two books, but we must decline criticising them 
at length. 

WE have also received Sermons for the 
Church’s Year, Edited by W. Benham, Vol. I. 
(Griffith & Farran) ; Sermons preached in Temple 
Church, by Theophilus Smith (Blackwood) ; T’he 
Churches of Christendom, St. Giles’ Lectures, 
Fourth Series (Edinburgh: Macniven & Wal- 
lace); The Evangelical Succession: a Course of 
Lectures delivered in Free St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh, Third Series (Edinburgh: Mac- 
niven & Wallace); T'ypes and Antitypes of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (S. P. C. K.); 
Reasons concerning our Hope (Alexander & 
Shepheard); Current Discussions in Theology, 
by the Professors of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, Vol. II, (Chicago: Revell); &c., &c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Rosrnson E t.is will shortly edit for 
the Vienna Academy of Sciences the poems of 
Orientius, a Christian writer of the fifth cen- 
tury. These poems, usually known as Common- 
itorium Orientii—a name, however, not found 
in the MSS.—are in elegiac metre, and show 
the author to have had a knowledge and com- 
mand of scientific prosody only possessed by 
the more cultivated writers of that time. They 
are, besides, interesting from the not unfrequent 
imitations of classical poets, notably Catullus 
and Ovid, which they contain. The Commoni- 
torium, edited by Mr. Ellis, and Corippus, by 
Mr. Petschenig, will form a new volume in the 
valuable series of Latin ‘‘ Patres Ecclesiastici,”’ 
which contains Halm’s Sulpicius Severus, Minu- 
cius Felix, and Firmicus Maternus, as well as 
Harbel’s Cyprian and Ennodius. The text of 
Orientius will be based on the valuable tenth- 
century MS. once in the library of St. Martin 
at Tours, and mow in possession of Lord Ash- 
burnham. 


THE General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
has appointed five university lecturers in history 
—Messrs. Oscar Browning, Cunningham, B. E. 
Hammond, Prothero, and Thornely. 


Mr. Kart PEARSON has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics at University 
College, London. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, which already pos- 
sesses a fellowship for research founded by Mr. 
Bancroft, has received a further benefaction for 
the same cause under the will of the late Henry 
T. Morgan, of New York. This is to be used 
for the establishment of four fellowships ‘for 
the encouragement of advanced liberal studies.” 
Candidates must undertake to carry on at the 
university special work of the kinds for which 
the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and of 
Science are now given. The appointment will 
be made without examination, upon evidence 
that the candidate possesses the necessa 
education and copacity. The value of pon 4 
fellowship is 500 dollars (£100), and it may be 
renewed for a second year. 


Musvurvus Pasua, the Turkish ambassador, 
who some years ago published a translation 
into Modern Greek of the Inferno of Dante, 
will shortly issue his translation of the Purga- 
torio, to form the second volume of his edition 
of Dante in Greek. 


Mr. Etuiot Stock has two fresh facsimile 
reprints in course of production—the first 
editions of Zhe Vicar of Wakefield and of 
Rasselas, The former will be issued very 
shortly. A limited number of copies will be 
bound in wood taken from the panels of the 
dining-room of Dolly’s Chop House—one of 
the haunts of Goldsmith, Garrick, and Johnson 
—when that tavern was recently pulled down. 





Messrs. W. H. Atten & Co. will shortly 
publish The Repentance of Nussooh, translated 
from the Hindustani tale of Maulvi Nazir 
Ahmad by Mr. M. Kempson, with a Preface by 
Sir W. Muir. The scene is laid at Delhi, and 
the story throws much light on the manners 
and customs of native society in modern India, 
especially among the Mahommedans. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL announce for 
immediate publication a cheap edition of 
‘‘Rita’s” novel, My Lady Coquette; a second 
series of the Biographies of Celebrities; and also 
a second series of the British Standard Handbooks 
of Sports and Pastimes. 


THE next volume of Prof. Arber’s ‘“ English 
Scholar’s Library,” being the sixteenth, will 
consist of a reprint of the complete works 
(1608-31) of Capt. John Smith, President of 
Virginia and Admiral of New England, which 
have never before been collected. The volume 
is much larger than the others of the series, for 
it will consist of 1,120 pages, with six maps, 
and will be published at 12s, 6d. Prof. Arber’s 
address is 1 Montague Road, Birmingham. In 
the near future we are promised by this inde- 
fatigable editor the poems of Stephen Hawes 
and of William Dunbar, and The Kpitome, &c., 
of Martin Marprelate. 


THE Browning Society gives its third enter- 
tainment at University College on the evening 
of Friday, June 27. As formerly, there will 
be given recitations and songs from Mr. Brown- 
ing’s works, the latter including several new 
settings by Miss Ethel Harraden and Mr. Edwin 
Bending (who takes charge of the musical 
arrangements) composed expressly for this 
occasion. Mr. Stanford’s ‘‘ Cavalier Tunes” 
will also be given, and a piece by the Abbé 
Vogler. Some tickets will be reserved for non- 
members, for which application should be made 
to the hon. secretary, 29 Albert Hall Mansions, 
Kensington Gore, 8. W. 


THE well-known African traveller, Com- 
mander V. Lovett Cameron, has issued a circular 
advocating the establishment of a ‘‘ Commercial 
Geographical Society ” which shall have a 
library, map-room, and museum of foreign 
products in the City of London, easily accessible 
to business men. He will be glad of sugges- 
tions, &c., addressed to him at 1 St. Swithin’s 
Lane, E.C, 


THE Society of Arts has awarded the Albert 
medal for this year to Capt. James Buchanan 
Eads, in recognition of his engineering works 
in improving the water communications of 
North America. 


THE Midland Union of Natural History 
Societies will hold its seventh annual meeting 
at Peterborough on Wednesday, June 25. 
Excursions are arranged for the following day 
to Stibbington Hall, Bedford Purlieus, and the 
decoy in Borough Fen and Croyland. Tickets 
may be procured from Mr. J. W. Bodger, 18 
Cowgate, Peterborough. 


In this week’s Fifeshire Journal Mr. W. 
Hodgson begins the publication of a series of 
papers on his personal recollections of memor- 
able men and things. Chap. i., which is en- 
titled ‘‘Some Old Acquaintances,” deals with 
Messrs, Charles Gibbon, Robert Buchanan, and 
Henry Irving. The papers are to be ultimately 
put forth in book-form. 


Mr. Epwarp M. BorraJo, assistant secre- 
tary of the Library Association, is engaged in 
helping the staff of the Guildhall Library in 
the preparation of the new catalogue. 


THE festival in celebration of the foundation 
of the University of Bern will be held from Sun- 
day to Wednesday, August 3, 4, 5, and 6. The 
guests will be received on Sunday, and the 
festal procession to the Minster, sermon, and 
‘**Promotionen” take place on Monday morn- 





ing, and the torchlight w ngmenrene of the 
students in the evening. e present number 
of matriculated students is 409—Evangelical 
theological, 40; Catholic theological, 10; law, 
131; medicine, 161; philosophy, 67. There is 
an increase in both theological faculties, and in 
the medical ; the legal and philosophical show 
the same numbers as in the last semester. The 
number of ‘‘ Auskultanten” (hearers) is 17. 


On June 27, the anniversary of the death of 
Heinrich Zschokke, a festival is to be held at 
Aarau. A committee has been formed for the 
erection of a Zschokke-denkmal. 


THE Munich fund for the encouragement of 
the study of international law, called the 
‘‘ Bluntschli-stiftung,” in honour of the late 
Prof. Bluntschli, has reached the sum of 30,000 
marks (£1,500). 

THE German papers record the sudden death, 
at Heidelberg, of Prof. Renaud, whose lectures 
on German and French civil law attracted many 
students to the university. Like Bluntschli, he 
was a Switzer by birth, but was called from 
Bern to Giessen in 1848, and to Heidelberg in 
1852, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A GLIMPSE AS OF THE OLD GODS. 


Wuen still the dawn of time lay flush and fair 
Upon the youngling earth, and gods were fain 
To dwell among us—oft the shepherd swain, 

Wandering the wooded dells, came unaware 

On Dian, bathing in mid stream, all bare 
Of aught save austere beauty, and half disdain, 
And a divine great calm, that in his brain 

Woke pure high thought and a chaste passion of 

prayer. 

And now time wanes, and dreary falls the night; 
But as we plod the murk world’s miry ways, 
ow ah sometimes still, through the blear 

naze 

A human soul breaks on us, silvery bright 

In naked beauty ;—and behold its light 
Seems like a god-glimpse in the far-off days. 


FranK T. MARZIALS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. W. CarEW-HazuittT contributes to the 
June number of the Antiquary the second part 
of a very good paper on “ The Coins of Venice.” 
It is to be regretted that there are no illustra- 
tions. Mr. Henry B. Wheatley discourses on the 
Adelphi and its site. He is an authority on all 
matters relating to old London, and has written 
this little fragment of a history of the Strand 
in a very entertaining manner. Mr. James 
Gairdner continues his sketch of the history of 
the House of Lords. It is a sketch only, but 
contains much that is almost unknown to all 
but specialists. By far the most important 
contribution, however, is Mr. J. H. Round’s 
paper entitled ‘‘ The Tower Guards.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that he has added a new 
oy pi to the history not only of London, but 
of the great Rebellion also. Mr. W. H. Jacob 
writes a short notice of a series of ancient 
charters of Winchester which have recently been 
discovered in the office of a solicitor. What he 
has given us is little more than a calendar. 
We trust that the whole of these interesting 
documents will be saved for all time by being 
printed at full length. 


RECENT numbers of the new Scotch quarterly 
show that our advice to its conductors to give 
ample scope to articles treating of the history 
and antiquities of Scotland has been taken. 
Three of the papers in the latest number 
deal with Scotch subjects; and a fourth, 
on Mr. Swinburne’s obligations to the Bible, 
which is better in substance than in form, is 
likewise ‘‘national”’ in tone. The special literary 
feature of the Scottish Review—its digest of the 
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foreign Reviews—is more noticeably excellent 
in the new number than in its predecessors. 


Tue German literature of Positivism is 
wing. Since 1880 much has been done to 
render the philosophy of Comte more accessible 
to the German public, and it has been the 
subject of an entire course of lectures in at 
least one university. The article by Dr. Eugen 
Oswald in a recent number of Auf der Hohe 
(April), on ‘‘ Positivism in England,” deserves 
notice not only as a valuable addition to this 
literature, but as probably the most compre- 
hensive and scholarly account yet offered of a 
movement which, at the lowest estimate, will 
rank among the memorable eccentricities of the 
century. Dr. Oswald himself is clearly not one 
of the brotherhood; but he writes without 
animus, and his impartiality is the more 
remarkable in a member of the nation for 
which Comte reserved his harshest criticism, 
and to the extraordinary achievements of which 
he continued to the end almost ludicrously 
blind. 

In the Revista Contemporanea for May Seior 
Jordana y Morera begins a work on the 
‘‘Natural Curiosities and Social Character of 
the United States.” It is pleasantly written, 
and the judgment is highly favourable to the 
Americans. Philadelphia, both socially and as 
a city, is preferred to New York. Rodriguez 
Villa continues his history of the campaign 
in Flanders of 1647. Alvarez Sereix translates 
M. de Lapparent’s lecture on the crust of the 
earth delivered before the Geographical Society 
of Paris; and D. Luis Barthe criticises favour- 
ably Quinet’s posthumous work on the genius 
of the Greeks. But perhaps the most striking 
things in these numbers are two little poems by 
M. Gutierrez—‘‘ On a Fan” and ‘Solitude; ” 
the last, on the Gypsies as a people alone 
among the nations. The current novel, just 
begun, is a translation of Whyte Melville’s 
“‘ Satanella.” 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM BROUGH- 
UNDER-STANMORE, 
Oxford : June 8, 1884, 

Avery interesting discovery was made between 
four and five years ago at Brough-under- 
Stanmore, in the county of Westmoreland. 
Brough was the Verterae of the Romans, a 
station garrisoned by the ‘‘ Numerus Direct- 
orum,”’ on the road from York to Carlisle. In 
1879 the present vicar, the Rev. W. Lyde, when 
engaged in restoring the church of St. Michael, 
found that the old porch had been partly 
built with the help of sepulchral and other 
stones. Among these was one with a Latin 
inscription recording the name of Septimius 
Severus; another was the stone which is the 
subject of my present communication. 

The stone is about two feet in length and one 
in width, and is engraved upon one side. At 
the top it is ornamented with two squares, 
divided by cross-lines into eight triangles, and 
on either side is the so-called palm-branch 
found on both pagan and Christian monuments 
of the classicalage. Between the palm-branches 
runs an inscription in twelve lines, which has 
evidently been cut subsequently to them. 

A photograph and casts of the inscription 
were sent to Prof. George Stephens, the eminent 
Runic scholar. With his mind full of Northern 
antiquities, he pronounced it to consist of 
‘* twelve stave-runes,”’ and to commemorate the 
burial of a noble lady named Cimokom. The 
Professor gave a copy of the inscription in his 
Studies on Northern Mythology published last 
year. An examination of this copy puzzled me 
exceedingly, as the characters in it were Greek, 
not Runic, Prof. Stephens having taken con- 
siderable liberties with the forms of some of 
them in order to reduce them to Runic letters, 
while here and there I detected a Greek word. 
I was therefore very anxious to get a squeeze of 
the original. 

A zine cast of the inscription has now been 
kindly sent to me, and it has enabled me to 
make out the greater part of the text. The 
characters are those of early Greek uncial MSS., 
and, like these, admit of ligatures. So far as 
our materials have allowed us to judge, Dr. 
Isaac Taylor and myself have come to the con- 
clusion that their forms belong to the latter 
part of the fifth century A.p. At all events, 
they are not earlier than A.D. 400, or later than 
A.D. 600; and, since the inscription contains no 
allusion to anything Christian, it would seem 
to have been engraved before the Christianisa- 
tion of the North. The paragraphs are divided 





by a leaf, as in Latin inscriptions, but other- 
wise the words (except in 1. 5) are not separated 
from one another. 

The inscription reads as follows, the leaf 
being represented by a full-stop and ligatures 
by hyphens :— 

. exkaidexeTnTn-s 

- BwvrvpBwonepbavi 

+ UMomoryns . Epun 

- Kopmayny i - vemos 
. PrAtBiwros oderrns 
XapecuTaimapodou 

. KnvrepOvnrovBie(y) 
+ €pwys . wKUTATH-TL 

. THST-apun-soviwveme 


COAG wrnoe 


pro 


. Kiwn:povyn . Kovou 


rr 
Oo 


11. uikegmemane 

12. Payers ssee 
‘On the 16th day of the month Idon was pre- 
maturely buried with lamentations Hermé(s), the 
descendant of Kommagén, Filibidtos, a wayfarer. 
Farewell, thou boy, from off the way, although 
along mortal life thou crawlest. Through the ex- 
ceeding swiftness of thy target, when thou wentest 
against Kiméé—ngé . . . the boy Hermés . . .” 

Idén must be the name of a month, since ‘‘ on 
the 16th of the ides” would make no sense. 
It is curious that Ida is said to have been 
the first Anglian king of Northumbria. The 
contracted form at the end of the second line 
seems intended for @avels instead of ¢0avdv, 
TupBéoke is an extraordinary word, but the 
sense is clear. ‘Ouoryh evidently stands for 
oiuwyh. Néwos is the Latin nepos, which is used 
in Keltic inscriptions with the meaning of 
‘* descendant.” Prof. Rhys tells me that ‘‘ way- 
farer”’ is also an epithet which occurs in Keltic 
lapidary texts. The final consonant of Alov is 
omitted in 1. 7. The noun axvtdrns has been 
formed from the superlative, and parma was 
the Latin word specially applicable to the Keltic 
target. O& seems used with a temporal significa- 
tion. ‘Epui is a Greecised form of the Keltic 
Erema (gen. Eremon from Erem, the equivalent 
of the Latin Agricola), which is still further 
Greecised in 1, 11 by the addition of the Greek 
nominative suffix. It reminds us of the Latin- 
isation of Welsh names at a later period. 
Kommagéni or Kommagéne (the final letter 
may be either ¢ or «) is compared by Prof. 
Rhys with the Keltic Komogann, which he has 
found in an Ogmic inscription ; and he suggests 
that Filibiétos is Macbeth, /ili- representing 
Mac, and beth being assimilated to the Greek 
Bwros. Kimdé...ngé also seems to be a 
Keltic name; but the obliteration of the three 
medial characters makes it impossible to iden- 
tify it. 

The historical bearings of the inscription are 
of great interest. The names mentioned in it 
are Keltic, and yet the corrupt Greek in which 
it is written must have been a spoken dialect. 
This is shown by the phonetic spelling, the bad 
grammar, the new grammatical forms, and, 
above all, the Kelto-Latin embodied in it; 
while it is obvious that a mortuary inscription 
of this sort was intended to be read and under- 
stood. Here, therefore, we have Kelts occu- 
pying what had once been a Roman military 
station, and speaking a corrupt Greek; and 
this, too, probably at the close of the fifth 
century, at all events subsequently to the 
departure of the Romans from Britain, but 
before the Anglian conquest of Westmoreland 
or the Christianisation of the district. I would 
suggest that a Roman official of Greek nation- 
ality had intermarried with a native family at 
Verterae, and that the latter, after the sever- 
ance of Britain from the Empire, succeeded to 
the duties and privileges of their Roman kins- 
man, and continued the use of the Greek lan- 
guage, at any rate for a generation or two. 
That Greek officials served in Britain in the 
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closing period of the Roman Empire is clear 
from the existence of names like Gerontios or 
Geraint. In any case, the Brough stone throws 
a curious and unexpected ray of light upon 
that dark epoch when the hapless Britons were 
contending for life and home against their 
barbarian invaders. A. H. SAyYce. 








TENNYSON’S INSPIRATION FROM THE PYRENEES. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock : June 10, 1834. 


The Poet Laureate’s letter to Mr. E. 8. Daw- 

son, of Montreal, just published in the second 
edition of Mr. Dawson’s Study of “ The Prin- 
cess,” and reprinted from the Critic in the 
ACADEMY of May 24, reminds me of the following 
passages in some letters which Clough wrote 
from the Pyrenees while the Poet Laureate 
also was in that region, and which (under the 
erroneous heading ‘‘ London’’) are in Clough’s 
Poems and Prose Iemains (1869), vol. i., pp. 
264-69 :— 
“‘Luz, St. Sauveur, September 1 [1861]... . 
Tennyson was here, with Arthur Hallam, thirty- 
one years ago, and really finds great pleasure in 
the place; they stayed here and at Cauterets. 
(none, he said, was written on the inspiration of 
the Pyrenees, which stood for Ida.’’ 

**Cauterets, September 7. . . . I have been out 
for a walk with A. T. to asort of island between 
two waterfalls, with pines on it, of which he 
retained a recollection from his visit of thirty-one 
years ago, and which, moreover, furnished a simile 
to The Princess. He is very fond of this place 
evidently, and it is more in the mountains than 
any other, and so far superior.”’ 


The simile referred to is, no doubt, that in the 
following lines :— 

** not less one glance he caught 
Thro’ open doors of Ida station’d there 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose, firm 
Tho’ compass’d by two armies and the noise 
Of arms ; and standing like a stately pine 
Set in a cataract on an island- crag, 
When storm is on the heights, and right and left 
Suck’d from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents, dash’d to the vale.”’ 


J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 








DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND THE EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND. 
Weston-super-Mare : June 8, 1884, 


A copy of the following letter, addressed by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes to the Rev. W. C. 
Winslow (Boston, U.S.A.), has been forwarded 
by the latter, with the identical five-dollar note 
enclosed, to me. Mr. Winslow, it should be 
added, is a Nile traveller, a frequent writer on 
Egyptological subjects, and a zealous friend to 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

AMELIA B, EDWARDs. 


**To the Rev. William C. Winslow. 
‘*My dear Sir,—I have read with great interest 
the accounts of the projected exploration of Zoan. 

“T believe in the spade. It has furnished the 
cheap defence, if not of nations, yet of beleaguered 
armies. It has fed the tribes of mankind. It has 
furnished them water, coal, iron, and gold. And 
now it is giving them ¢ru‘h—historic truth—the 
mines of which have never been opened till our 
time. 

**Tt seems to me that the whole Christian and 
the whole Hebrew world should be as much inter- 
ested in the excavation of Zoan as the classic 
world is in that of Troy or Mycenae or Assos. 

**My guinea-hen does not lay as many golden 
eggs as do the more prolific fowls of some of my 
neighbours, but one of them is at your service to 
hatch a spade for Zoan. 

“Very truly yours, 
**Oxrtver WENDELL Houy&s. 

*¢296 Beacon Street, Boston : 

‘* May 11, 1884.” 


JOHN WYCLYF. 
London : June 10, 1884, 

Will you grant me a corner to express my 
thankfulness to Mr. Matthew for his valuable 
letter 2 Seldom have I seen so much matter 
crowded into so small a space; and no one, I 
feel sure, knows better than Mr. Matthew him- 
self that, if he had chosen to write a pamphlet, 
he might have made it ten times as long. 

Not many days ago I was in the Reading- 
Room at the British Museum. You scarcely 
enter that room before your eyes light upon 
the History of Richmondshire. Take down a 
volume, as I did, and you soon meet with ‘‘ The 
Parish of Wyclyffe.” There you find whole 
pages about the owners or lords of the manor 
and mansion-house ; and you fall upon Ralph 
Wyclyffe and Roger, and William and John, 
and the same repeated over and over again. 
You are not many minutes in making sure that 
the name of the family was ‘‘ Wyclyffe,” or, 
written shortly, ‘‘ Wyclyf.” 

In that manor-house, some 545 years ago, 
you would have found a youth, a younger 
member of the family, a nephew or cousin, 
who was preparing to find his way to Oxford. 
By the help of the parish-priest, or of the 
librarian of some neighbouring monastery, this 
youth had found access to some books of value 
—Bede, Augustine, Jerome, and, above all, the 
Scriptures in Latin. With these, by constant 
study, he had made himself acquainted; and 
he was beginning to hope that soon he 
might present himself in Oxford, and say, 
‘‘Examine me, and you shall find that I have 
read, and have learnt, a few things.” But that 
youth, when asked his name, would have re- 
plied, “‘ Wyclyf ” or ‘‘ Wyclyffe.” If the door- 
keeper in Oxford had written it down “‘ Wiclif,” 
the lad would have exclaimed, ‘‘No; I never 
saw it in that shape before !” 

Once more:—Closing up the pages of the 
History of Richmondshire, I found, a little 
farther on, the Chronicles of Knyghton. I 
remembered that Knyghton knew Wyclyf well, 
and honoured his learning and his talents, 
though he disliked his opinions. I opened his 
book, and soon came to the Reformer’s name. 
In a few pages it occurred twenty or thirty 
times. But I never found it written otherwise 
than ‘“‘Wyclyf,” ‘‘ Wyclyf,” ‘“‘ Wyclyf.” And 
he (Knyghton) knew the Reformer well, and for 
many years. He objected, exceedingly, to his 
translation of the Bible, the work of his latest 
years ; but he honoured the man. 

I have no doubt that a few ignoramuses there 
were, in those days, who, hearing the name 
uttered, wrote it down “ Wiclif.” But why 
upon earth should we prefer their ignorance 
to the usage of such men as Knyghton, or of 
the whole population of Wyclyffe, the birth- 
place of the Reformer ? R. B. 8. 








THE HUNTING OF THE WREN. 
Oxford: June 4, 1884. 


Prof. Newton asks for areasonable explana- 
tion of this curious custom. I would suggest 
that it is a primitive example of those innumer- 
able rites in which the decay of winter and the 
corresponding revival of the powers of vegetation 
are represented in a manner partly symbolic and 
partly sacrificial. A very large collection of 
such! customs will be found in Dr. W. Mann- 
hardt’s Baumkultus der Germanen und threr 
Nachbarsttimme. The custom in question seems 
to me to be one in which the “death” of the 
winter is represented by the death of the wren, 
the correlative idea of the return of spring being 
lost in this case, or only traceable in the 
foliage and decorations which encircle the bird 
as it is being carried round. My reasons are as 
follow :— 





1, The details of the practice bear a striking 





resemblance to many which are beyond all 
doubt representative of the awakening of the 
powers of vegetation. For the death of the 
wren, its transport in a decorated cage or 
basket, its subsequent burial, and the asking of 
alms by the ‘‘ wren-boys ” Dr. Mannhardt’s 
book supplies abundant parallels, some of them 
familiar to many of us. Itis true that in none 
of his examples is a bird the central figure in 
the rite; but there is quite sufficient variety in 
customs of this kind to lead us to expect more, 
especially in out-of-the-way places. 

2. These customs, when occurring in the 
winter (see Mannhardt, p. 249), are always 
found taking place after the winter solstice, when 
lengthening days give notice of the coming 
spring. The hunting of the wren follows this 
rule. I give a parallel from De Gubernatis’ 
Zoological Mythology Naeg ii., p. 259): “It is 
believed in Germany that the magpie (a bird of 
darkness and winter) must be killed during the 
twelve days between Christmas and Epiphany, 
when the days begin to lengthen.” 

3. The wren is a likely bird to be taken as a 
symbol of winter. He seems to be called 
** Winterkonig,” ‘‘ Schneekénig,” and ‘‘ Roi de 
froideur;” and the very curious Breton stor 
in Rolland’s Faune populaire, ii. 298 (to whic 
book I was directed by Prof. Newton’s last 
letter in the ACADEMY) is a remarkable instance 
of the connexion of the bird with winter in the 
popular mind. His lively presence and his loud 
song make him a prominent object in the leaf- 
less hedge. 

If there are signs that the wren was not only 
representative of winter, but also a symbol of 
fertility (e.g., the doggerel quoted in Prof. 
Ridgeway’s letter of May 10; I think I have 
found one or two other traces in Rolland), this 
may have arisen from the known fertility of the 
bird ; but it is quite as likely, I think, to have 
had its origin in the close connexion of the 
ideas of winter and spring, death and life, and 
their constant confusion in custom and ritual. 
The sacrifice of that which represents winter 
becomes an earnest of a spring to come. 

Whether or not my account is the right one, 
I believe I am indicating the only path that can 
lead to a ‘‘ reasonable” explanation of curious 
survivals of this kind. A custom which pre- 
vailsin places widely apart, and runs so closely 
parallel in many of its details with other wide- 
spread customs, must have a meaningat bottom 
which is simple yet not local. 

W. WARDE FOWLER. 








THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF PARTHIA, 
Shanghai: April 1884, 

Various conjectures have been made—but 
without much success—as to the Persian name 
of the city called by the Greek geographers 
Hekatompylos, The-Hundred-Gates. ome 
light may be apparently thrown on the subject 
from the Chinese. Ma Twanlin relates how the 
last of the Sassanidae resided, previous to his 
fall, at a city called Tsih ling, in Southern 
Chinese Tsat ling. The former character, tsat 
or shat, seems to be the transliteration of the 
Persian gata, ‘‘a hundred ;” and, if so, as ini- 
tial r is absent in Chinese, it is usually repre- 
sented by 7, so that Tsat ling may be taken as 
having the force of Gataring. Now, the Aban 
Yasht, para. 101, speaking of Ardvi-cura, says 
(Spiegel-Bleek, p. 41) :— 
‘Who has a thousand basins, a thousand chan- 
nels ; each of these basins, each of these channels, 
is forty days’ journey long, for a well-mounted 
man who rides. At each canal stands a well-built 


house with a hundred windows, a lofty one with a 
thousand pillars,’’ &c. 


The word in the original used for a hundred 
windows is ‘‘Catéraochana,” in Huzvirish 





“‘Cataréchan,” and in Persian ** Catarézan,” 
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either of which, with a slight modification 
would answer to the Chinese Tsat ling, 
“‘ Gatarézan ’? would, in Modern Persian, not 
ineptly take the form “‘ Shahrud,” the mean- 
ing of the former term having been lost 
through its gradual corruption. From the 
Caspian Gates to Hekatompylos, according to 
Strabo, was 1,960 stadia, and from the latter 
to Alexandreia (Herat) 4,530 stadia ; and these 
measures seem to point to a site not far distant 
from Shahrud. Tos, W. KINGsMILL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MonpAyY, June 16, 4p.m. Asiatic: ‘‘Three Embassies 
from Indo-China to the Middle ——s about 
B.C. 1109, and the Way Thither,” by Prof. de La 
Couperie; “‘ The Tibetan MSS. of Csoma de Kiris 
given by Dr. S. C. Malan to the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences,”’ by Dr. Duka. 

7.30 p.m. Education: ‘Is Knowledge Power?!” 

by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute: Anniversary Meeting. 

TuESDAY, June 17, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘Some Sta- 
tistics of Egypt,” by Mr. J. Rabino. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Employment of the 
Remora by Native Fishermen on the East Coast of 
Africa,” by, Mr. F. Holmwood; ‘** Further Notes on 
Whitehe ’3 Nuthatch,” by Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe; 
“The Muridae collected in Central Peru by M. Con- 
stantin Jelski,”’ by Mr. Oldfield Thomas; ‘Some 
New Asiatic Butterflies of the Genus Teracolus,” by 
Col. C. Swinhoe. . 

THURSDAY, June 19.5 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
“Instinct,” by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

8 p.m. innean: “Flora of Madagascar,’ by 
Mr. J. G. Baker; “Species Coelacanthus from the 
Yorkshire Cannel Coal.” by Mr. J. W. Davis; 
** Development of the Lady Fern,”’ by Mr. Druery ; 
“ Marine Fauna of Naples,” by Mr. Bourne. | 

8 p.m. Chemical: *‘ The Magnetic Rotation of 
Chemical Bodies in relation to their Composition 
and Constitution,” by Dr. Perkin; ‘‘ The Effect of 
High Temperatures on Petroleum Se... 
by Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Miller; *‘ Nitrification,” 
il, by Mr. R. Warrington. 

8 p.m. Historical: ‘‘The Origin _of the New 
England Company, London,” by Mr. J. Heywood. 

Fripay, June 20,8 p.m. Philological: ‘*‘ Modern-Ivish 
Sounds,” by Mr. James Lecky. 





SCIENCE. 
Quintus Ennius. Eine Einleitung in das 


Studium der rémischen Poesie. Von Lucian 
Miller. (St. Petersburg.) 


Tuts is the first, probably the less satisfac- 
tory, half of the well-known Petersburg phil- 
ologist’s contribution to Ennian literature. 
There is in it much that all L. Miiller’s 
readers have been told before ; much vehement 
polemic against great or considerable names ; 
much that is lively, if not true; a good deal 
that is neither true nor lively. The spas- 
modic style of the work is very marked; but 
this will prove to some readers an attraction, 
widely removed as it is from the ordinary 
close reasoning of German writers. The author 
has studied French, and, we think, with 
advantage to his readableness. 

Whether L. Miiller will convince his readers 
of the various positions which he successively 
upholds is very doubtful. In his anxiety to 
prove that Ennius was not, as is generally 
believed, a very rough genius, in whom the 
roughness fur surpassed the genius—that he 
possessed “‘ brilliant beauties” of diction and 
metre which ought to give him a high place 
among the poet-creators of the world—he 
advances some theses to which much objec- 
tion will be taken. Thus he tries to show 
that the Roman public of 200-150 b.c. (the 
period of Plautus’ best comedies, as well as 
of the poetic activity of Ennius, Caecilius, and 
Terence) was a public of advanced refinement 
and ealtivation. Mommsen’s view—familiar, 
it may be hoped, to every student of Roman 
history—that Rome could not compare with 
Athens in this respect, is examined and 
criticised with some minuteness, Mommsen 





states (vol. ii., p. 412, English translation) 
that the Roman playwrights did not at this 
early period even attempt to elevate their 
audience to that high level of feeling which was 
habitually reached at Athens; and he quotes 
in proof of this a passage of Polybius (ap. 
Athen. 615), in which it is asserted that at 
the triumphal games held in the cireus at 
Rome by L. Anicius in 167 n.c., at which 
the most famous flute-players from Greece had 
been invited to attend, the audience, dis- 
satisfied with the music, were restored to 
good humour by Anicius’ ordering the musi- 
cians to box with each other, instead of 
playing. The affair is told with much detail 
by Polybius, generally reputed the most 
truthful of historians. There is no hint of 
personal feeling in any part of an obviously 
exact and rather difficult narrative; but L. 
Miiller—after premising generally that Poly- 
bius, as a Greek, was not likely to judge fairly 
of barbaric culture; then hinting that indi- 
vidually he would be likely to speak of his 
conquerors with prejudice ; then adding that 
his circumstances at the time make it im- 
probable that he witnessed the games in 
person, and inferring that his account was 
drawn from that lying (!) tribe, the perform- 
ing artists—proceeds to question the trath of 
the whole affair ; and ends with the following 
explanation of it :—Anicius, finding the flute- 
players lacked fire, ordered them by a lictor 
to put a little more animation into their 
performance, acrius contenderent. The words 
were misunderstood ; instead of vigorous fluting 
they began an angry hand-to-hand fight. 
Such a misunderstanding can prove nothing as 
to the ordinary temper of the Romans; or, 
granting that Polybius narrates the facts as 
they occurred, it was, after all, nothing more 
than one of those outbreaks of nature which 
occur in every people. Against all which 
it seems enough to reply that most readers 
will be disposed to accept the fact because it 
is so stated by Polybius; that the fact quite 
agrees with the express statement of Livy 
(xlv. 32) that the Romans at that time were 
novices in shows and spectacular games; and 
that the special presence of the most dis- 
tinguished flute players of Greece (oi S:ampe- 
méarator) at Anicius’ games makes the order 
which Anicius himself issued an act of ex- 
traordinary barbarism. 

Not less paradoxical is the assertion (p. 53) 
that Plautus is less dangerous to youth than 
Terence. ‘The sound moral judgment” of 
the former, if it exists at all, is apt to conceal 
itself strangely. Think of the Asinaria, the 
Truculentus, the Mostellaria, all of them 
presenting vivid and witty scenes of more or 
less licentious passion. On the other hand, 
the ordinary tamencss of Terence’s scenes 
prevents their taking hold of the memory, 
and makes them comparatively innocuous. 

Again, how can it be said, in the paucity of 
extracts of any considerable length, that Ennius 
has more Schwung und Feuer than Accius? 
Such a conclusion, without complete scenes to 
judge by, is surely quite unwarrantable. 
The accidents which occasion the preservation 
of the short fragments that have come down 
to us have often very little to do with their 
goodness as poetry. But, even if they were 
all quoted for their fineness, we should not 
be justified in any such sweeping conclusion 
as this, And who could venture, on the 




















strength of fragments alone, to deny the 
truth of Cicero’s remark, based on a complete 
knowledge of Ennius’ works, ‘‘non discedit 
a communi more uerborum” ? 

Nor can I think it at all likely that the 
description of Romulus eating hot turnips 
(feruentia rapa worare) in heaven, which 
Biicheler thinks Seneca may have got from 
Lucilius (see his note on Apocoloc. ix.), really 
came from Ennius. ‘ The expression, it is 
true, is not very select.” It is not, but it is 
very comic; and, if anywhere, might well 
occur in Lucilius. 

It is hardly too much to say of this latest 
utterance of our author that in it, more than in 
any of his works, he seems to be guided by a per- 
verse spirit. The numerous “offenbars” which 
are to be found in it throughout are, I firmly 
believe, very generally questionable, often 
wrong. This does not prevent the book from 
being interesting, and, in parts, especially 
when he is not defying Mommsen or Vah- 
len, instructive and edifying. R. Exurs. 








MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. VI. 
Nos. 2, 3. (Baltimore.) In No. 2, G. P. 
Young concludes his paper on ‘‘ Equations of 
Higher Degrees,” which we have already noticed, 
and applies his method to the ‘ Resolution 
of Solvable Equations of the Fifth Degree.” 
“On Certain Possible Abbreviations in the 
Computation of the Long-Period Inequalities of 
the Moon’s Motion due to the Direct Action of 
the Planets ” is a useful contribution by G. W. 
Hill to a calculation which has been char- 
acterised as extremely difficult. Capt. P. A. 
Macmahon furnishes to No. 2 a long paper on 
“Seminvariants and Symmetric Functions,” 
subjects recently treated of by many writers 
in the Journal and elsewhere; and to No. 3 
a notelet on ‘‘ The Development of an Algebraic 
Fraction.” ‘‘ Compound Determinants,” by 
C. A. Van Velzer, ison the same subject asa 
paper by R. F. Scott in the Proceedings of the 
London Mathematical Society, vol. xiv., but 
quite independent of it. It treats of a somewhat 
unsatisfactory proof by Picquet of a theorem 
discovered by Prof. Sylvester. A. L. Daniels 
contributes to each number ‘‘ Notes on Weier- 
strass’s Methods in the Theory of Elliptic 
Functions.” TT. Craig (who is now assistant 
editor) writes on ‘‘ Quadruple Theta-Functions,” 
an article which runs into No. 3. He also 
continues the subject in a paper on ‘‘ Certain 
Groups of Relations satisfied by the Quadruple 
Theta-Functions.”’ ‘‘ On the Absolute Classifica- 
tion of Quadratic Loci, and on their Inter- 
sections with Each Other and with Linear 
Loci,” by W. E. Story, treats of that ‘‘ classifica- 
tion which is not altered by any real linear 
transformation, and which is identical with the 
ordinary classification in so far as the latter is 
independent of all considerations of the nature 
of the infinite elements of the loci.” Many of 
the results are old; in fact, part was essen- 
tially considered by Prof. Sylvester in the 
Philosophical Magazine for February 1851. It 
is a full and interesting communication, to be 
finished in a future number. ‘‘ The Imaginary 
Period in Elliptic Functions” is by W. W. 
Johnson. The remaining paper is, we are glad 
to see, the first instalment of the ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Principles of Universal Algebra” ty Prof. 
Sylvester. These will demand careful study as 
embodying the writer’s recent discoveries in 
this new land. We may mention here that 
Prof. Sylvester retains his post of editor- 
in-chief; may he long keep it, and ‘‘ more 
power” to him! 


The First Book of Euclid made easy for 
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Beginners. By William Howard. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) ‘‘ Now, according to what we 
proved in prop. xli., the parallelogram formed 
by the thick part of the blue line, the dotted 
yellow line, the dot-and-dash blue line, and 
the part of the thin dot-and-dash black line 
between the dot-and-dash blue line and the 
dotted yellow line, is double the triangle formed 
by the thick red line,” &c. The forty-seventh 
roposition is thus elucidated in about one hun- 
dire lines. But let us hear the other side. A 
gentleman, ‘‘ whose son was at one of our great 
public schools,” tested the acquaintance of the 
said hopeful with the first two books, which 
he was supposed to have learned, and 
found him to be sadly wanting—‘‘he did 
not really understand the first proposition.” 
The father then wrote out the first five 
propositions as in this book, ee 
coloured lines but no letters, and his labours 
were crowned with success—‘“‘ his son not only 
easily mastered them, but had little subsequent 
difficulty with his Euclid.” Acting on an old 
Horatian direction, the gentleman here candidly 
imparts his experience, and we hope our co- 
mathematical masters and co-members of the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching will take the lesson to heart. What 
haleyon days are before us if we use this 
rendering of geometry. We quite agree with 
the statement in the Advertisement: the 
‘*temptation to endeavour to repeat the pro- 
blems [sic] by rote” is removed. Notwith- 
standing, the book will be useful. We ourselves 
have frequently used a very similar method in 
viva voce teaching—i.e., in going over the pro- 
position for the first time to beginners—but we 
have not met with such good success; but then 
we had not individual boys to deal with, nor 
were we a father. The work is neatly got up, 
the figures are in almost all cases very carefully 
done (and this is a great thing in a text-book 
for boys), and the text is aceurately printed, the 
only correction we would make being the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘a”’ for ‘‘any” on p. 27, 1. 7 up. 
An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, 
Part I. By H. G. Willis. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co.) This is another geo- 
metrical treatise on the subject, and has novel 
features. The conic is discussed with refer- 
ence to focus and directrix (chaps. i.-xiii.); 
the projection of a circle or section of a 
cone (chaps, xv.-xvii.); the reciprocal of a 
circle (chap. xiv.). The treatment of homo- 
graphic rows and pencils is deferred to 
part ii, Analogous properties are proved in 
single propositions. The relation between the 
conics, their similarities and dissimilarities, are 
brought prominently forward. The early 
chapters are short; chaps. ii-v. take the 
general conic, chaps. vi.-vii. the parabola, 
chap. viii. the central conic, chap. ix. the con- 
jugate diameter and the auxiliary circle. Much 
stress is laid upon the logical treatment. Very 
free use is made of the points and line at 
infinity, ‘‘ but, on account of the present state 
of elementary geometry, chiefly in the corol- 
laries.” It may be mentioned, in connexion 
with this last remark, that the author thinks 
‘‘there is no good text-book of geometry in 
general use.” There can be but one opinion 
as to the author’s ability, and all readers will 
agree that they have here a very useful book ; 
but we do not think that they will consider it 
to have superseded its predecessors on the 
score of being well written throughout. At 
any rate, the early chapters produced upon us 
a feeling akin to that celebrated in the lines 
anent Dr. Fell; as we advanced into the work 
and got into the chapters treating of the 
individual conics this feeling wore off, and we 
are now of opinion that a revision of the early 
part would materially improve a really valuable 
treatise. There is a wonderful collection of 
exercises, comprising sets of carefully graduated 





examples, as well as a great number of harder 
miscellaneous ones. The text appears to be 
very correctly printed, but many of the figures 
are badly drawn. 

Enunciations of Propositions in Geometrical 
Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant. (Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co.) This hardly 
calls for notice. It contains, however, more 
than the title might lead one to expect; for it 
has the accompanying figures of Dr. Besant’s 
well-known text-book. Its manufacture has 
been very simple. The figures, as we have 
said, and the enunciations from, we presume, 
the fourth edition (our own copy is the third, 
and does not quite correspond with the work 
before us), have been indicated to the printers ; 
and consequently in some places we meet with 
such a statement as ‘‘we shall now prove” 
(pp. 19, 31). It is very carefully printed, but 
on p. 3, prop. v., read ‘“‘ends;” p. 15, for 
“vortex” read ‘‘vertex;” p. 27, 1. 7, read 
“ AN.NA';” p 63, 1. 3 up, read ‘“‘ EB.ED.” 
The book will be very handy for self-examina- 
tion. 

An Explanatory Arithmetic. By G. Eastcott 
Spickernell. (Portsmouth: Griffin.) The title- 
page—a very crowded one—would take up too 
many lines, so we do not reproduce it here. 
The writer aims at carrying boys intelligently 
and quickly through a full course of arithmetic, 
and for this end copious references are furnished 
to the book-work. Pupils are to be required to 
make good use of these. The work is honestly 
written, and appears to be the result of 
long experience in teaching the subject. The 
business applications are clearly put. The 
examples are numerous, diversified, and well 
arranged, On pp. 50, 54, 93, 108, 109, occur 
the only errors we have detected. The book is 
neatly turned out. (A second edition has since 
reached us, nearly half as large again as the 
first edition, and with a much-improved title- 
page. The mistakes referred to have been 
in some cases corrected. It can be recom- 
mended for school use.) 


A Treatise on Higher Trigonometry. By the 
Rev. J. B. Lock. (Macmillan.) This is the 
promised continuation of the ‘‘ elementary” 
treatise by the same author. In eleven chapters 
it takes the student through such branches of 
the subject as Demoivre’s theorems and its 
dependent theorems, as series, proportional 
differences, errors in practical work, applica- 
tion to geometrical theorems, and the use of 
subsidiary angles to facilitate numerical cal- 
culations. All is treated in the clear and in- 
teresting manner which commended the pre- 
vious work to our favourable notice. The 
hyperbolic sine and cosine come before us, we 
think, for the first time in a book intended for 
school use ; and some useful, if scanty, remarks 
are made on the use of the imaginary / 1. 
We might take exception to § 9, but this is 
the only one that does not please us. There is 
ample store of capital exercises, including Sand- 
hurst, Cambridge Little-Go and Tripos, Wool- 
wich College, and other papers. Mr. Lock is 
to be congratulated upon the successful termina- 
tion of his task. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WORD “‘ HAG.” 
Wadham College, Oxford: May 27, 1884. 

The word hag, an ugly old woman, in Cooper’s 
Thesaurus, 1573 (s.v. strix), hegge, Middle-Eng- 
lish hagge, is generally taken to be a shortened 
form for Anglo-Saxon /iegtesse, a word fre- 
quently occurring in the glosses (see Wright’s 
Vocabularies, 1884), and often in the plural 
rendering the Latin fuwriae. Cognates of this 
old word are to be found on the Continent—e.g., 
Middle-Dutch haghedisse, hayetisse, as well as 
Old-High-German hdgazussa, which becomes in 





Middle High German hegecisse, hegxe, hexse, in 
Modern German hexe. Weigand in his Dictionary 
thinks that hdgazussa may be derived from 
Old-High-German hac (gen. hages), a hedge, 
bush, and that it therefore meant originally 
a forest-woman, one haunting the forest. 
Etymologically, this explanation is not quite 
adequate, as it does not account for the latter 
part of the word -zussa, -disse, -tesse. The 
German word does not explain itself as clearly as 
the Icelandic tan-riéa, a hedge-rider, a witch. 

However, I think it is extremely probable 
that the old Teutonic word, represented by the 
Anglo-Saxon hegtesse, did mean a dweller in 
the forest; and analogies in other languages 
appear to lead to the conclusion that the forest- 
dweller implied by the word was, in the first place, 
an owl, and, secondly, some supernatural being 
in woman shape. The owl, the bird of night, 
dwelling in the gloomy and lonesome woodland, 
striking horror into the souls of men with her 
melancholy screech or hoot, became an embodi- 
ment of the vague terrors of the darkness ; and 
then to the superstitious fancy this symbol took 
human shape, and appeared in the form of a 
spiteful, mischievous, supernatural being—a 
witch. 

The Greek word ovpiyt, in Latin strix, meant 
a screech-owl which sucked the blood of young 
children, The Latin word was also used in the 
sense of a woman bringing harm to children ; 
so Festus. Another form of the word in Latin 
is striga, a witch, whence the usual Romance 
word for a witch: see Diez (s.v. strega), and 
Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, ii. 172. With strix 
and its derivatives we may compare Spanish 
bruxa, (1) an owl, (2) a witch, whence bruseria, 
witchcraft ; bruxear, to practise witchcraft. 
There was probably the same association of 
ideas among Semitic people. In Isa. xxxiv. 14 
we find the word Jilith, “‘ nocturna,” appearing 
among the names of wild creatures of the 
desert, and rendered in A.V. (probably cor- 
rectly) by ‘‘screech-owl” (see Smith’s Bibl. 
Dict., 8.v. “ owl”). This word becomes in 
Rabbinical stories the name of Adam’s first 
wife, the queen of the demons, a murderer of 
young children (see Cheyne, Prophecies of Isaiah, 
i, 188). Then, returning to Teutonic ground, 
we find that Old-High-German holzmuoja is 
glossed ‘‘lamia and ulula” (see Grimm, T'eu- 
tonic Mythology, p. 433, English translation ; 
Graff, i. 652, ii. 604); and Grimm tells us 
(p. 1040) that Middle-Dutch haghedisse is 
glossed ‘‘ strix,” owl, besides being the equiva- 
lent of Old-High-German hdyazussa, hag. 

A. L, MAYHEw. 








THE AKKADIAN HERESY. 
London: June 8, 1884. 

In the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Keilschriftforschung M. Stanislas Guyard, the 
convert to the Halévist heresy of Akkadian 
cryptography, formulates a series of questions 
asa defiance to orthodox Assyriologists. It is 
surprising that the theory has survived the 
failure of M. Halévy to prove anything in the 
large volume he has devoted to the subject, 
and it is to be regretted that a scholar such as 
M. Stanislas Guyard should use the same 
weapons as his master. He attributes to many 
characters values which are doubtful and 
rejected by most Assyriologists; he compares 
Akkadian to Assyrian words without taking 
into account the translations given in the texts ; 
he gives to the words their most unusual mean- 
ing; and, what is worse, he often bases his 
arguments on broken, defective, or incorrect 
texts. 

A few cases will suffice to prove these state- 
ments. In para. 1, he attributes to the two hori- 
zontal wedges the value td (instead of tab). In 
para. 2, he assimilates ir-sim to ir-nam, but does 
not notice that the former is translated in Assy- 
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rian by armannu and the latter by irise. In para. 
7, he reads tzab (with a —s instead of shab or 
sab (with a shin or samech). In para. 14, he gives 
salisa as an Assyrian root, though it is nowhere 
found in the texts. In para. 16, he gives a 
gloss as shimet instead of simet, and bases his 
argument on this gloss, though, as the Assyrian 
translation of this syllabary is broken off, we 
have no means of ascertaining the real meaning 
of this isolated word. In paras. 17 and 18 he 
alters the text to suit his convenience, though 
the text in both cases is correct. On the other 
hand, he bases an argument (para. 20g) on a 
mistake in the lithographed plate, which gives 
tir for su. In para. 20d, he treats as aphone 
the sign which he does not want to read. In 
the same way (in paras. 11 and 19) he bases his 
arguments on the misreadings and theories of 
a single Assyriologist. It is evident that with 
such a system anything might be argued; but 
it is sufficient to state the process in order to 
reduce these attacks to what they are worth. 
G. BERTIN. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. VINES has been appointed reader, and 
Mr. F. Darwin university lecturer, in botany 
at Cambridge. University lectureships have 
also been given in advanced physiology to Dr. 
Gaskell and Mr. Lea; in animal morphology to 
Mr. A. Sedgwick ; in histology to Mr. Langley ; 
in geology to Mr. R. D. Roberts; and in 
applied mechanics to Mr. Macaulay. 


It is not unworthy of note that the Physio- 
logical Society met at Oxford for the first time 
last Saturday, when there was a large gather- 
ing of members, 


Mr. Wit1uiam Puriwiirs, of Canonbury, 
Shrewsbury, hasin preparation a Manual of the 
British Discomycetes, which will contain descrip- 
tions of all the species of this family of fungi 
that have been found in Britain, together with 
illustrations. It will be published by subscrip- 
tion, at a price not excceding ten shillings. 


Mr. Joun Henry Gurney has completed 
his List of the Diurnal Birds of Prey. The 
author gives, under each species, in tabular 
form, references to his own published notes in 
natural history journals, and to books or papers 
by other writers, also a record of specimens 
preserved in the Norfolk and Norwich Museum 
—a collection including nearly three thousand 
specimens of diurnal and more than one thou- 
sand nocturnal birds of prey. The book is 
published by Mr. Van Voorst. 


A DESCRIPTION of the grotto of the Roc du 
Buffens, near Caunes (Dépt. Aude) appears in 
the last number of M. Cartailhac’s Matériaux 
pour ? Histoire deV Homme. This description is 
contributed by M. G. Sicard, who has been 
engaged for some time in exploring the cavern. 
His researches have brought to light a large 
number of objects in stone, bone, hern, bronze, 
Iron, and pottery, many of which are figured. 
A small gold ornament was also discovered. 
The cave appears to have been inhabited during 
the Neolithic age, and again towards the close 
of the Bronze period. Associated with some 
of the bronze objects were several human 
skeletons, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
has appointed Dr. Peile reader, and Mr. E. 8. 
Roberts university lecturer, in comparative 
philology, Dr. Schiller-Szinessy reader in Tal- 
mudic, Mr. Reid lecturer in Roman history, 
and Mr, Neil lecturer in Sanskrit. 

THE Council at Cambridge has recommended 
& grant of £200 from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund to Mr. C. Bendall, to assist him 








in his search for Sanskrit MSS. in Nepal and at 
Benares. 


Dr. W. CLARKE Rosrnson, lecturer in the 
University of Durham, has in the press an 
Introduction to our Early-English Literature, 
which will give a critical review, with extracts 
in the original and translated, of every Anglo- 
Saxon poem composed before the Norman Con- 
quest. 


Pror. J. H. GALL&E, of Utrecht, has re- 
printed from the Tijdschrift voor Nederl. Taalen 
Letterkunde his edition of a recently dis- 
covered ‘‘ Low-Saxon” version of the oun 
of Griseldis, and his reprint of the Historie- 
Lied of Grisella, which was published at Am- 
sterdam in 1771. The ‘‘Low-Saxon” version 
bears evidence of being based on Petrarch’s 
account, probably as it appeared in the Basel 
edition (1496) of his Opera Omnia; and Prof. 
Gallée is disposed to assign 1500 as the approxi- 
mate date of its composition. The forms of 
the proper names are Grisildis, Jannicol, ‘“ of 
Ian Nycol nae onsen duytschen” (a curious 
nationalising oi Petrarch’s Janicula), and Gal- 
terus. Prof. Gallée’s Introduction contains 
many details attesting the popularity of the 
legend in Holland. 


Germanische Philologie, Jahresbericht. Of this 
useful publication the first part (128 pages) of 
the fifth volume is out, and the second and larger 
part is promised for next month. It is the 
work of several hands; this shows itself in the 
different mode of quoting: one writer quotes 
the Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. u. Péd. by volume and 
part, another writer by year and page; some- 
times the number of a programme is given, 
sometimes not. We have missed a few good 
reviews of books; ¢.g., a very searching one of 
E. Nicholson in the Saturday Review (No. 185). 
There is a misprint on p. 65, 1. 2—*‘ Hense”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ House.” 

THOSE who have taken in Sanders’ Ergénzungs- 
Worterbuch will be glad to hear that the next 
double number will be the last. In the pro- 
spectus issued with the first part the publisher 
spoke of about twenty-four parts, at 1s. 3d. 
each ; the number will, however, reach forty— 
surely a big price for a ‘‘ supplement” to a 
dictionary. 

WE have received from Messrs. Triibner Prof. 
Laman’s Sanskrit Reader, chiefly intended for 
students of Sanskrit in American universities. 
It contains extracts from the best-known 
Sanskrit texts, with a curefully prepared 
glossary. Unfortunately, the notes, which will 
no doubt form the most valuable part of the 
book, are not included in the volume now 
published ; and we must wait for their appear- 
ance before expressing an opinion of the 
merits of the new Reader as compared with 
other Chrestomathies. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ArcHagoLocicaL Institvte.—( Thursday, June 3.) 
Tue Preswpent in the Chair.—Mr. J. G. Waller 
made some interesting observations explanatory of 
the costume and other features on a number of 
rubbings of brasses, ranging from 1325 to 1483, 
presented to the Institute by Mr. Huyshe.—Mr. 
Micklethwaite described some fine wall-paintings 
discovered in Penvin church, near Pershore, of which 
tracings were exhibited made by Canon Wicken- 
den so long ago as 1855. The pictures are of 
various dates, and include a Virgin and Child, 
St. Roche, the Trinity with adoring angels, and a 
good early composition containing the Annuncia- 
tion, the Visitation of Elisabeth, the Adoration of 
the Magi, the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion.—Prof. A. H. Church drew attention to some 
specimens of Roman pottery recently found at 
Cirencester. More than two hundred pieces of 
lustrous red ware with potters’ marks have been 
secured. Some names, apparently not yet re- 





corded for Britain, occur on a few of these 
examples. In mentioning a cross which is found 
on some pieces of red ware after the letters FEO, 
Prof. Church suggested that it might stand for IT 
asin the mark VIRTVS - FEC+.—Miss Ffaring- 
ton exhibited a number of Roman coins lately 
found in Lancashire, and some very remarkable 
Chinese figures used for wall decoration.—Mr. 
Baylis also exhibited an early edition of Aesop’s 
Fables in Latin and Greek, and a Descrittione di 
tutta Italia (1588). 


Purmotoercat Socrery.—(Friday, June 6.) 


Pror. W. W. Sxezat, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. Granville Browne was elected a member.— 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte read two papers—(1) on 
** Modern-Basqueand Old- Basque Tenses,’’ explain- 
ing the peculiar characters of the Old Basque as 
shown in the translation of the New Testament, 
which is practically the oldest printed Basque ; and 
(2) on **The Neo-Latin Names for Artichoke,”’ 
which was an expansion of a letter that appeared 
in the Acapgmy of March 15, and gave rise to a 
long explanation from Dr. Murray of the results 
of his investigation into the history of the arti- 
choke for the purposes of the society’s new Dic- 
tionary, of which he is editor. 








FINE ART. 


MR. WHISTLER’S ARRANGEMENT in FLESH COLOUR and GRAY 
at Messrs, DOWDESWELLS’, 133, NEW BOND STREKT, two doors from 
the Grosvenor Gallery. Admission, One Shilling. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs). handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents— 
GO, KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 








ART BOOKS. 


A Dictionary of Artists who have exhibited 
Works in the Principal London Exhibitions of 
Oil Paintings from 1760 to 1880. By Algernon 
Graves. (Bell.) Mr. Graves, whose Catalogue 
of the Works of Sir Edwin Landseer is a 
sufficient guarantee of his~ faithfulness and 
industry, may be congratulated at having com- 
pleted a very laborious and useful and, we 
hope, not a thankless task. It has been some- 
thing more than a compilation from cata- 
logues. Although the personal information 
given about each artist is confined to a few 
facts, it has taken a great deal of trouble to 
establish even these. Mr. Graves states in his 
Preface that the lack of information about 
Christian names and the maiden names of 
married ladies has been a source of great diffi- 
culty to him, and we hope that all who are 
able to supply such defects of this kind as still 
exist in his book will do so as soon as possible. 
The scheme of the Dictionary is very simple. 
One line only is afforded to each artist; and 
each page is a table divided into columns 
showing the name, the town of residence, the 
years between which the artist exhibited, his 
specialty, and the number of works exhibited 
at each society, with a total. The information 
may seem meagre, but a more extended scheme 
.was plainly impossible. The work contains 
265 pages of this ‘“‘pemmican” of facts, and 
deals with something not far short of six- 
teen thousand artists. As might be expected, 
the number of works exhibited is no test of the 
present esteem of the artists, though, as a rule, 
it may be taken in proof of popularity in their 
lifetime. Of those who exhibited over four 
hundred pictures there is none of the first rank. 
James Ward, with exactly four hundred, seems 
to draw a distinct line. The Singletons and 
Drummonds, the Beecheys and the Abraham 
Coopers, may reach above this level, but Turner 
and Reynolds and Landseer are content with 
lower figures. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Graves contemplates a second edition (the first 
is, we believe, already nearly exhausted) which 
will include the Grosvenor and, much more im- 
portant than this, the Water-Colour Societies. 


The Engraved Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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New Edition. By Edward Hamilton. (Col- 
naghi.) This new edition may be said to be 
the completion of a task, and Dr. Hamilton is 
to be congratulated upon it. The task was, 
doubtless, one of love, but it was also one of 
labour—and labour, in comparison with most 
literary work, quite mis-proportioned to its 
bulk, and, in a sense, thankless. Each line of 
the book is the essence of careful study—of 
references tedious and comparisons unending; 
and the art of it consists in the concealing of 
the labour, the suppression of superfluities, the 
effacement of the worker. Nor is it easy to 
do justice to such a book in a current notice, 
except by a few words of general praise, and 
the expression of an opinion that its value will 
be permanent. Of this there can be little 
doubt. Whoever may come after Dr. Hamilton 
will be, to say the least, very unwise if he does 
not consult this catalogue, and will be very 
wise indeed if he succeeds in supplanting it. 
Such labour as Dr. Hamilton’s is not likely to 
be repeated by anyone of equal equipments, 
and, if repeated, will be wasted. It is far 
more probable that it will be adopted with or 
without acknowledgment. But this is the 
natural fate of all books of reference ; and there 
is enough of what is undeniably new, and 
evidently personal, in this catalogue to assure 
it an individual reputation. If it be a com- 
pilation, it is one not only of facts, but of 
experience, and has the impress of judgment 
as well as industry. Of its ‘‘ enlargements ”— 
the finishing touches which make it as com- 
plete and trustworthy as such a book can well 
be—we notice, especially, the valuable addition 
of ‘lines of publication,’ which will be of 
great use to collectors; and the careful ex- 
anination of the principal collections in the 
country has added much to the information 
about the various ‘“‘states” of the plates. Dr. 
Hamilton has done wisely in generally limit- 
ing his catalogue to engravings published not 
later than 1822. It would have been more 
convenient if the different divisions of the hook 
had been shown in the head-linc; and the 
information given as to the exhibition of the 
pictures is so imperfect that it would perhaps 
have been better to omit it altogether. But the 
one is a small blemish and the other an instance 
of superiluity rather than neglect. 

Les THistoriens et les Critiques de Raphael. By 
Eugéne Muntz. (Librairie de Art.) M. Muntz 
calls his little work an ‘essai bibliographique 
pour servir Vappendice 4 Vouvrage de Passa- 
vant;”’ and, in a Preface as modest as his title, 
explains his object to compile a catalogue “ aussi 
complet”? of books concerned with Raphacl, 
leaving alone for the most part periodical lit- 
erature and comprehensive works of the dic- 
tionary kind. His book is for the workers, he 
says, and not for the idle. We cannot but 
commend cither his intention or the manner of 
its execution, and it is a matter for no little 
surprise that a scheme so prudent and useful 
should never have occurred to any other of the 
numerous students of the great artist. That 
the book is clearly and cleverly arranged was 
only to be expected of the author of Raphael, 
sa Vie, son Q2uvre et son Temps, and it has that 
merit of practicality which is only to be found 
in the work of those supplying a defect which 
they have themselves felt. The way of future 
students is indeed smoothed for them now, not 
only by a list of all authorities of importance, 
but by few and well-judged words of advice as 
to their value and special claims to attention. 
The volume is to some extent removed from 
scholastic criticism by its plea of imperfection. 
It does not, even in its own sphere, profess to 
be exhaustive. But we are glad to see that M. 
Muntz has thoughts of a more complete bibli- 
ography. Before, however, he devotes his ener- 
gies to so laborious and dull an ambition, may 
we not hope that he will give life to a project 





suggested in his Preface, and write us that 
‘‘ Nachleben” or ‘‘ Vie d’outretombe ” of 
Raphael which he so desires to read? The 
history of the reputation and influence of 
Raphael from Sebastiano to Ingres is a task 
which few writers are so well fitted to perform. 


The St. Anne of Leonardo da Vinci. By 
Alfred Marks. (Privately printed.) Mr. Marks’ 
learned and interesting paper on the Louvre 
picture and the Academy cartoon, in which he 
summarises and arranges with great care all 
existing evidence of their origin, was read before 
the Royal Society of Literature in 1882, and has 
now been reprinted, as it deserved to be, in a 
separate form. The threads of his narrative 
and his arguments are made much clearer by 
the illustrations, some fifteen in number, show- 
ing the modifications made by Leonardo and 
his followers in the original designs. In any 
further investigation as to the actual painter 
of the Louvre picture and the existence of 
Leonardo’s cartoon for it, this little monograph 
will be of much service. 

Kunst und Kiinstler des Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderis, Lieferung 1-14. (Leipzig: Seemann.) 
This is a continuation of the well-known 
‘‘Kunst und Kiinstler” series edited by Dr. 
Dohme. The same plan has been adopted with 
regard to the present century as that which has 
been so successfully employed for the art of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. When 
finished, the whole work will form a complete 
review of the lives and achievements of the 
most celebrated artists in Christian times. If 
not in all ways so important, the present, and 
last, section presents greater difficulties of selec- 
tion if it is to be kept within reasonable 
dimensions. It isnow some two years since the 
issue of the first part, containing an admirable 
résumé by Hermann Liicke of the life and labour 
of the Danish painter Carstens, which was 
followed by a part devoted to the German archi- 
tectural artist Schinkel. Then came careful 
studies of the sculptors Schadow and Rauch by 
K. Eggers, and of David d’ Angers and Prudhon 
by A. Schmarsow. The later numbers have 
been devoted to Cornelius, Overbeck, Schnorr, 
Veit, and Fiihrich, who are joined together in 
one comprehensive study by Veit Valentin, and 
to Canova and Thorwaldsen, who have been 
allotted to Hermann Liicke. Good progress 
may therefore be said to have been made in 
this important work. by a wise division of 
labour among competent hands. At present 
the English school has not been touched, but 
we see that articles on Turner and Wilkie are 
promised from the pen of Dr. Ad. Rosenberg. 
Great care has evidently been taken with the 
illustrations, which are a credit to the school of 
German wood-engraving. For precision this 
school has always been celebrated. In the 
cutting of refined outlines and the rendering 
of contours, and in ornamental and _ sculp- 
turesque work generally, they need fear no 
compurisons ; but in suggesting colour, and the 
individual handling of a painter, the Germans 
are not, as a rule, so successful as the French, 
We would therefore point out for special com- 
mendation the illustrations of the art of Prud- 
hon, which, while as accurate in drawing and 
as masterly in execution as the rest, show a 
sympathy with the artist and a brilliance of 
chiaroscuro which leave little to be desired. 
On the whole, this very important undertaking 
is worthy of hearty praise and encouragement. 


What is Art?) By J. Stanley Little. (Son- 
nenschein.) Mr. Little answers his question in 
the first few lines:—‘‘It is Worship. It is 
Religion. Itis Poetry. Itis Truth. It is the 
apotheosis of the sublime, of the ethereal. True 


art has no special mission. Its mission is to 


elevate, to ennoble, to beautify, and to refine. 
The pulpit, the drama, and poetry have no 
Farther on we learn that 


other mission.” 


“the true artist is poet, priest, seer, prophet, 
musician, actor, allin one: Thrice blest, thrice 
happy man.” We should think so, indeed ; but 
why not six times blest, six times happy ? 
Happy also must be Mr. Little and other 
‘* advanced” persons who alone ‘can discover 
volumes of lyrics, and tomes instinct with the 
deepest subtilties of metaphysics, in the works 
of Cecil Lawson.” Mr. Little appears to think 
that landscape art is the highest, animal paint- 
ing the next, and mankind the third in the 
scale of subjects for art, for he says, ‘‘ After all, 
animals are in a sense more worthy of the 
painter’s art than are men. In their delinea- 
tion he is brought nearer to the delineation of 
nature in its pristinity and purity, although 
not so near as he is brought in the representa- 
tion of natural objects—trees and mountains, 
clouds and rivers, let us say.” For those who 
admire this style of writing, this book will be 
only too short, for it is all over on the 181st 
page. 

Outlines of Historic Ornament. Edited by 
Gilbert R. Redgrave. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Since the days of Pinnock’s Catechisms we 
have never seen a book which supplies so 
much undigested and inaccurate informa- 
tion in so unpalatable a form. The original 
work in German must have been trumpery 
enough, but the translation is, we trust, 
a parody of it. We can easily understand 
the modesty of the author and translator in 


concealing their names from the public; our 
only wonder is that anyone should have been 


bold enough to proclaim himself its editor. 
But Mr. Gilbert Redgrave is evidently of a 
sanguine temperament, for he thinks that this 
work may fulfil a useful purpose. 


Suggestions to China Painters. By M. Louise 
McLaughlin. (Cincinnati: Clarke; London: 
Crosby Lockwood.) This pretty little book, 
which comes to us from over sea, contains 
the riper experience of Miss McLaughlin, the 
author of Pottery Decoration and China Decora- 
tion, both of which are excellent practical 
manuals for amateur painters on china. Miss 
McLaughlin is the head of the Pottery Club at 
Cincinnati the members of which sent over to 
Messrs. Howell and James’s exhibition of 1882 
some admirable specimens of their skill in under- 
and over-glaze painting. The present, like her 
former books, is illustrated with some pretty 
designs of her own. 


Vere Foster’s Simple Lessons in Water -Colours. 
(Blackie.) The present volume of this useful 
series deals with the painting of flowers. The 
instructions are clear and full, and the coloured 
illustrations after drawings by Miss Ada Han- 
bury are good facsimiles of beautiful drawings. 


Human Figure—Elementary. Books 1.-—IV. 
‘* Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing- 
books.” (Blackie.) It is needless to say that 
these examples for copying of hands, feet, 
masks, and features have been well selected by 
Mr. Poynter, and are accurately drawn. On 
the covers short instructions are given, and 
drawings showing the bones of the different 
members. 

Elementary Perspective Drawing. By 8. J. 
Cartlidge. (Blackie.) The Principles of Per- 
spective. By George Trobridge. (Cassells.) 
Linear Perspective. By David Forsyth. (Glas- 
gow: MacLehose.) The first of these is another 
of the Poynter series, and has the sanction of 
the Committee of Council on Education; the 
second is by the head-imaster of the Govern- 
ment School of Art, Belfast; the third is by 
the lecturer at the Church of Scotland Train- 
ing College, Glasgow. England, Scotland, and 
Ireland have therefore each their own new and 
authoritative guides to the art of perspective, 
and there is not much to choose between 





them. 
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THE ART MAGAZINES. 
o sonnets we have read for a long while are 


so vividly imaginative and so richly impassioned 
as those = . Eugene Lee Hamilton in the 


current number of the Magazine of Art. They 
have been suggested, like so much of Mr. 
Hamilton’s poetry, by a work of art—in this 
case a drawing by Mantegna; but the impulse 
has been a revolt against the conception of the 
artist and its obliteration by the poet’s more 
fervid vision. The part is alt»gether a good 
one, with its admirably illustrated and well- 
written articleon Mr. W. L. Wyllie, by Mr. 
Barnett; its first bright paper on Seville, by 
Mr. David Hannay ; its account of Fiji pottery, 
by Mr. St. Johnston; and other contributions 
by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Miss Julia Cartwright, 
Mr. Blaikie, and Miss Jane Harrison. The 
“Current Art” (Royal Academy) is also well 
done; and the engravings after the pictures 
of Mr. Seymour Lucas, Mr. Linton, and Mr. 
Blair Leighton (hors texte) are admirable. 


THE Portfolio for June is not striking. Mr. 
Armstrong’s cortention that our Leonardo is 
the original, but unfinished, and that the 
Louvre ‘‘ Vierge aux Rochers”’ is by another 
hand, is plausible and well supported, and 
there is a good facsimile of a beautiful head b 
es but the etchings are not of the first 


In the Revue des Arts décoratifs M. A. Vala- 
brégne’s papers on ‘‘ Les Ornements de la 
Femme” and M. Paul Mantz’s on “ Les 
Meubles du XVIII° Sitcle” do not decline in 
interest. The magazine is well illustrated, as 


Jahrbuch der kéniglich preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. Funfter Band. 11. Heft. (Berlin : 
Weidmann.) The studies and articles in 
this number are of considerable interest. The 
subjects include ‘‘ Albrecht Diirer’s Portrait of 
the Elector of Saxony ” (Frederick the Wise), 
by W. Bode; ‘‘ A Sketch by Michelangelo for 
theTombof JuliusII.,” by A. Schmarsow ; “‘ The 
Ornament of the Little Masters,” by A. Licht- 
wark; and ‘‘The Frescoes in the Schifanoja 
Palace at Ferrara,” by F. Harck. The illus- 
trations of all kinds are, as usual, admirable. 
The etching after Diirer’s portrait of Elector 
Frederick in the Berlin Gallery is by Albert 
Kriiger. 








THE SALON. 
II, 


M. BESNARD, a former “‘ prix de Rome,” sends a 
large diptych, destined for the decoration of 
the Ecole de Pharmacie, which he calls ‘‘ La 
Maladie—La Convalescence.” One wing shows 
a female figure apparently in mortal agony, 
tended by ministering women and a physician; 
the other represents the recovery of the same 
person, who totters forth into the summer air, 
supported on either side, and greeted by a little 
child, which stretches out its arms in childish 
glee. The work is especially curious as show- 
ing an attempt to combine two elements very 
difficult to assimilate—style and harmonious 
composition on the one hand, and the technique 
and subjects affected by the ‘‘ Impressionnistes”’ 
on the other. Though there is much in the 
picture to admire—especially the pathetic 
figures of the mother and child in the ‘‘ Con- 
valescence”—the attempt cannot but be pro- 
nounced a mistaken one; the peculiar technique 
gives as its results not so much the bright 
flat tints of decorative art as a sort of wan 
transparency in the figures, which imparts to 
the whole the air of an unsubstantial dream. 
M. Bastien-Lepage is represented by one small 
picture, “La Forge,” painted with much 
vigour and finish, in which he, abandoning for 
once his open-air subjects, has sought to 





emulate the effects of Adrian van Ostade. 
M. Heilbuth, a painter who, notwithstand- 
ing his exquisite technical accomplishment, 
manages often to be deplorably uninteresting, 
has a specimen of his remarkable skill, ‘‘ Pro- 
menade,” which is not more exciting than 
other similar works by him. It is, as usual, a 
boat full of brightly attired figures, in modern 
costume, floating on a calm stream, the varied 
reflections on which are treated in his own un- 
surpassed manner. 

Among the portrait, painters proper, M. 
Cabanel, the accredited cca of the Fau- 
bourg St-Germain, has two portraits of ladies. 
Unfortunately, this learned artist seems so 
weighed down with the necessity for impart- 
ing, above all things, an air of distinction 
to his likenesses that he often becomes 
affected and tiresome. One of the portraits 
shown, that of ‘‘Madame A. O.,”’ has, how- 
ever, great charm, and is, of course, admirably 
composed ; but its effect is not heightened by 
the attempt to deal with masses of blue of vary- 
ing tints in the dress and background. The 
perilous contest with this colour seems to have 
@ great fascination for modern French painters, 
and this year’s exhibition shows them constantly 
grappling with the difficulties to which it 
gives rise. A succes de scandale has been 
attained by Mr. Sargent’s much-discussed 
‘Portrait de Madame ... ,” which repre- 
sents a lady standing with one arm resting on 
a table, in an evening dress of black satin, 
which displays the sculpturesque beauty of her 
form with a liberality remarkable, and re- 
marked, even in modern Paris. The painter has 
deliberately rendered, with extraordinary skill 
and almost cynical audacity, the effect of 
enamelled fiesh and of hair which owes its 
gold to art. The intention, no doubt, was to 
produce a work of absolutely novel effect—one 
calculated to excite, by its chic and daring, the 
admiration of the ateliers and the astonishment 
of the public; and in this the painter has 
probably succeeded beyond his desire. The 
peculiar style of Mr. Sargent’s work is the 
more to be regretted because it contains 
passages showing much technical accomplish- 
ment ; especially noticeable are the fine drawing 
and firm modelling of the beautiful neck and 
arms of the sitter: the head, on the other 
hand, has been somewhat sacrificed. M. 
Chaplin shows two admirable specimens of the 
meretriciously elegant yet brilliant style in 
which he is facile princeps; two very interest- 
ing and refined portraits, which suffer, how- 
ever, from mannerism and wilful dulness of 
colour, are shown by M. Elie Delaunay; and 
the galleries also contain interesting works in 
male portraiture by M. Carolus Duran, M. 
Gervex, and M. Cormon (whose “ Portrait 
de M. Marcel Déprey’”’ has rare charm and 
sympathy), and two grave and beautiful works 
ona small scale by M. Dubois. The dashing and 
dexterous, but offensively vulgar, portrait by M. 
Clairin of the dancer Mdlle. Zucchi in the cos- 
tume of a ballerina also deserves mention. Mr. 
Whistler exhibits two comparatively early works 
—the well-knewn ‘‘Carlyle” and ‘ Portrait of 
Miss Alexander;”’ and M. Fantin-Latour has 
the sober-hued, pathetic portrait of a lady 
painting flowers, called ‘‘ L’Etude,” which was 
in last year’s Academy : this, which is in its way 
a masterpiece, has not either there or here excited 
all the attention which it deserves. The cele- 
brated Belgian painter M. Emile Wauters has 
a huge portrait of a ‘‘blue boy” on a pony of 
extraordinary shape and dimensions—a work 
hardly worthy of his reputation. The face of the 
childis wooden and unpleasant in expression, and 
no attempt has been made to take into account 
the atmospheric conditions under which the 
painter has deliberately chosen to work. 

The Anglo-American group of painters re- 
siding in Paris fully maintain their ground, and 





show remarkable skill in reproducing the more 
marked characteristics of the modern French 
schools. Mr. Welden-Hawkins has a large work 
of somewhat studied pathos—‘‘ Les pauvres 
Gens ’—a night scene, showing two orphans, 
who are but dimly seen through the fog- 
laden atmosphere, leaving a house of woe; 
this suggests, though on a much larger scale, 
the sad, low-toned pictures of M. Israels, 
and is to some extent a new departure 
for the artist. Messrs. Stott, Bridgman, and 
others all send works of interest which, 
if space permitted, would merit detailed 
notice. Still more remarkable in another direc- 
tion is the Scandinavian group of painters 
residing in Paris, who have seized upon a 
healthier side of French art, and one more in ac- 
cordance with their own sentiment and traditions. 
The school of Millet and Jules Breton is the 
one which has inspired them, and which they 
are successfully endeavouring, without servile 
imitation, to adapt to their own wants. Espe- 
cially remarkable are the works in this style 
of M. Edelfelt, who sends ‘‘ En Mer—Golfe de 
Finlande ;’’ M. Smith-Hald, whose two marine 
pieces are full of breezy freshness; M. Kroyer, 
who sends aremarkable ‘‘Pécheurs de Skagen;” 
and M. Werenskiold, whose picture, ‘‘ Une 
Confession ’’—representing a peasant mother, 
who, closely embracing her young daughter, 
listens sorrowfully to her confession of evidently 
unhappy love—is a work which for natural, 
unforced pathos has few equals in the ex- 
hibition. 

To describe in detail the numerous and often 
gigantic landscapes proper would be a difficult 
and in some instances ungrateful task. The 
tendency of the most modern French landscape- 
painters is to affect huge canvases, often finely 
composed and accurately observed, but revel- 
ling too much in bright greens of painful 
crudity and too sharply contrasted shadows, 
What is more important, however, most of 
these works are deficient in the pathetic sug- 
gestiveness which has characterised the ee 
school of French landscape during the last thirty 
years, and are on a scale quite excessive as 
compared with the interest they excite. How- 
ever, that great school is worthily represented 
by at least two powerful and nobly pathetic 
painters. The first of these is M. Harpignies, 
who sends two landscapes, the finer of which 
is ‘‘ Lever de Lune,”’ a beautiful design, in which 
the effect of the newly risen moon is exquisitely 
rendered. On the whole, however, the power and 
variety of this painter were better shown at the 
recent exhibition of the ‘‘ Aquarellistes,”” which 
contained a whole series of his works. Beside 
him may be placed M. Pointelin, a follower, in 
some respects, of Corot, whose principal con- 
tribution, ‘‘Le Sentier des Roches,” though 
studiously low in tone, has a gray-blue sky of 
magnificent depth and atmospheric effect, com- 
bined with a sombre wood scene in which tones 
of the darkest yet most harmonious green and 
buff predominate. If the art of this painter 
were not somewhat limited in scope and 
monotonous in its mode of expression, he 
would be entitled to a place among the 
first of his countrymen. Of a somewhat 
lower order, yet still fine, is the art of M. 
Nozal, who sends, among other things, a grandly 
designed landscape, ‘‘ Etang de la Mer-Rouge 
i Brenne,” and some remarkable pastels. M. 
Demont has a poetic and well-conceived moon- 
rise, ‘‘La Nuit,” which is unfortunately timid 
and unpleasant in handling. Very refined 
technique and much delicacy of feeling are shown 
in ‘‘ Les Bords du Loing—Seine-et-Marne,” by 
M. Pelouse. The National Gallery of New 
South Wales, which has obtained this picture, 
is to be congratulated on the acquisition. 
Landscapes of considerable power are also con- 
tributed by M. Damoye and M. Montenard. 
The section containing the etched and engraved 
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work is, as usual, of remarkable variety and 
excellence. In the present notice it is impos- 
sible to do more than allude to the magnificent 
etching of M. Bracquemond after the ‘‘ David” 
of M. Gustave Moreau, for which there has 
justly been allotted to him the ‘ Médaille 
d’Honneur.”” The extraordinary refinement and 
perfection of the tchnique is not more remark- 
able than the intuition and sympathy which he 
has shown in translating the painter’s poetic 
yet strange and visionary design. We are 
tempted to hope that, if Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
magnificent ‘‘Cophetua” is to be engraved, 
the task will be entrusted to M. Bracquemond, 
who, in dealing with a kindred spirit, has shown 
such transcendent ability. 

The display of sculpture, notwithstanding the 
very important abstentions already pointed out, 
is still of much interest, and again proves the 
supreme power and fine style of the French 
artists in this branch. In spite of occasional 
aberrations of taste and exaggerations, the 
French must still be pronounced the only living 
and true school of sculpture in Europe; for 
the Italian artists (to whom cannot be denied 
astonishing executive skill and occasionally 
piquant conceptions) resort to tricks of style 
so unworthy, and indulge in such utter per- 
versions of the art, that it is impossible for 
a moment to place them on the same level 
of comparison. Perhaps the most original 
work, however, shown this year, though it 
may be surpassed in point of breadth and 
elevation of style, is the ‘‘ Mephistopheles” 
of M. Antokolsky, a Russian artist, who in 
1878 obtained a ‘‘ Médaille d’Honneur ” for his 
celebrated ‘‘ Christ.” The fiend is represented 
naked, seated in an attitude of repose on a rock. 
The concentrated icy malignity of the face is 
of extraordinary effect ; and the slight nervous 
form, with its accurately rendered bone struc- 
ture, without being unpleasantly realistic, is 
fully in keeping with the subject. Probably 
the type of the cold negative Spirit of Evil, as 
conceived by Goethe, has never been more hap- 
pily embodied. M. Chapu shows two finely 
wrought decorative statues, ‘‘Pluton” and 
‘* Proserpine,” the noble style and execution 
of which owe much to Greek art; especially 
admirah's is the subtle rendering of the muscles 
in the statue of Pluto. M. Falguiére’s ‘‘ Nymphe 
Chasseresse”’ is full of life and vivacity, and 
remarkably—perhaps unduly—daring in atti- 
tude; yet it wants style, and is in type too 
much a repetition of the artist’s former suc- 
cesses. The somewhat conventional Graeco- 
Roman art of M. Guillaume is adequately repre- 
sented by the ‘‘ Monument élevé & Duban,” a 
nobly wrought monumental bust in bronze on 
a plinth of marble. 

It is impossible to accord unstinted praise to 
the elaborate design of M. Dumilitre for a 
monument to be erected to La Fontaine, which 
includes, besides a bust of the poet placed on 
an elevated pedestal, a nymph or allegorical 
figure, with huge, fluttering draperies, and a 
number of beasts and birds of all kinds, in- 
tended to suggest his /ubles. There is remark- 
able skill shown in the modelling of many parts 
of the work; but the whole is offensive from 
its want of concentration and of repose, and its 
appearance of instability. If the plaster model 
already so offends by overstepping the limits of 
the art, what will be the effect of the work when 
executed in marble? M. Cain’s huge group, 
‘* Rhinocéros attaqué par des Tigres,” shows all 
the artist’s well-known vigour and power in 
modelling; but the subject is surely a some- 
what far-fetched and improbable one, unworthy 
of treatment on so huge ascale. A first-class 
medal has been given to M. Rolard for his 
group ‘‘ Sauvé,” a father who bears in his arms 
the inanimate form of his son just rescued 
from the waves. The design is, perhaps, not 
strikingly original; but the nude is treated 





with remarkable perfection and mastery, and 
the work on the whole fully deserves the honour 
it has obtained. A similar recompense has 
been awarded to a beautiful and highly original 
group, “‘ Berger et Sylvain,” arobust and nobly 
formed shepherd sporting with a baby fawn, 
which he holds high in the air. Without 
approaching too close an imitation of reality, 
this statue is true to nature, full of vitality, 
and harmonious in general conception; the 
treatment of the hair, and of the sheepskin 
which forms the drapery, savours too much of 
the clay and too little of the marble into which 
it is to be translated. There may be further 
mentioned among the numerous works worthy 
of remark a decorative figure, ‘‘Salomé,” by 
M. Pépin, the pedestal of which, in the taste 
of that of Cellini’s ‘‘ Perseus,” is of beautiful 
design; a ‘‘Galathée,” by M. Marqueste, re- 
markable for the happily chosen attitude and 
the unusual elevation of the style in which the 
nude has been treated; ‘‘ Un Sauveteur,” a 
vigorously modelled figure by M. Mombur, 
somewhat wanting in refinement ; and a charm- 
ing statuette by M. Puech, ‘‘ Jeune Homme au 
Poisson.” Among the innumerable busts, the 
most interesting is perhaps M. Rodin’s portrait 
of his brother-sculptor, M. Dalou, which is 
remarkable for the fiery spirit in which it is 
conceived, and for the sympathetic truth of the 
rendering; M. Rodin, however, has too great 
an affeetion for the physical defects of humanity, 
and represents them too faithfully. The same 
artist’s bust of ‘‘ Victor Hugo” fails through 
the exaggeration of the treatment, which im- 
parts to it an air of ferocity rather than of 
inspiration. It is impossible here even to 
allude to the numerous iconic figures, or to the 
medals, wax models and medallions, cameos 
and engraved stones, which are exhibited in 
connexion with the sculpture. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE SITE OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF SAN. 
HAvine now finished for this season the 
examination of the area of the great temple, a 
brief historical outline may be given of this 
site, embodying what has been observed and 
discovered, without repeating the details 
described in the topographical account pub- 
lished in the AcADEMY for March 15. The 
work has only been of an exploratory nature — 
trenches and pits—and not a general and final 
clearance of the site. Such would be a labour 
of years, even irrespective of the rest of this 
great city, on which the workmen are now 
occupied in testing various parts. 

The earliest remains are two blocks bearing 
the cartouche of Pepi, which belong either to 
the VIth, or perhaps to a descendant of Pepi 
in the VIIIth Dynasty. These stones have 
been reworked, and the nature of the building 
to which they originally belonged is. still 
unknown. In the next period—the XIIth 
Dynasty—it seems that San was the Northern 
capital of this Theban dynasty; Memphis, as is 
well known, hardly shows a trace of this age, 
whereas here are important remains of the 
greater part of this dynasty. Of the first king, 
Amenemhat I., there is a colossal red granite 
statue; and it seems certain that the columns 
afterwards used by Si-amen were derived from 
a great temple built here by this founder of 
the dynasty. They are of the clustered-lotus 
type, and have a delicacy of style, and a 
brilliant finish, which cannot be ascribed to 
the X[Xth Dynasty, or still less to the X XIst ; 
the dull vermilion-red colour of the granite is 
peculiar, and is only paralleled by that of the 
statue of Amenemhat I. Of the next king, 
Usertesen I., there is the lustrous statue in 
black granite. Fine as this is, however, it is 
surpassed in art by the similar statue, of which 





the name is lost, but which by style and 
material is most probably of Amenemhat II., 
his successor. This noble statue is, perhaps, 
unique among Egyptian colossi in not having 
any pilaster at the back, but being fully de- 
veloped equally all around. Of the next king, 
Usertesen II., there is only the upper part of 
the trunk remaining from a fine statue in 

close yellow sandstone ; this is happily identi- 
fied by a minute fragment of a cartouche ona 
piece of similar stone from the throne of the 
figure. His successor, Usertesen III., erected 
some building here, as his name remains on an 
entablature ; it is remarkable that he is there 
called ‘‘ beloved of Osiris,” a title doubtless 
intended for a repudiation of the Set worship 
of San. Osiris is never mentioned here in other 
epochs. It is probably this dynasty who also 
executed the gigantic red granite sphinxes 
which were afterwards so often re-appropriated, 
Thus during the Middle Kingdom there was an 
important temple here which was decorated 
with a continuous series of magnificent royal 
statues, executed in the most intractable 
materials, 

To the temple of the XIIth Dynasty Sebak- 
hotep III. and VI. added their statues; and 
the hitherto unknown Prince Nehesi placed 
here a granite obelisk dedicated to Khem, one 
side of which was covered with a long in- 
scription. It is certain that two more obelisks, 
and probably about six, belonging to this period 
were entirely re-faced and worked up by 
Rameses II. The scarcely known King Mur- 
masha’u added a fine pair of statues of very 
large size. And we may, perhaps, see a —- 
of history in the fact of Apepi the Hyksos 
asserting his dominion by only inscribing his 
name on the statues of Mur-masha’u; this 
suggests that he may have personally conquered 
him, as he did not thus mark any of the 
colossi of the earlier kings. His moderation 
in this respect places him far above Rameses 
II., or that yet worse offender Merenptah 
I. The Hyksos kings continued the decoration 
of the temple by adding statues and sphinxes 
to it, all executed in black granite, which 
probably came from the Sinaitic quarries, to 
which they had access. It seems as if they 
never obtained red granite from Syene for 
their works, so that the colour is presumably 
a test of the original authorship of a statue. 
The XVIIIth Dynasty is still an entire blank 
here; but it seems that when Rameses II. 
began his works on this site, he must have 
found a great temple, richly furnished with an 
historical series of statues, which probably 
could not be matched elsewhere. 

The work of the XIXth Dynasty is by far 
the most prominent at San, as Rameses II, 
not only had the courage to appropriate and 
alter whatever would be of use to him, but 
also executed a vast amount of original work. 
Requiring a statue of his mother, he took one 
of a princess of the XIIth Dynasty ; altered it 
by having the dress and hair elaborated ina 
Ramesside style, in place of the antique sim- 
plicity ; trimmed away the sides of the lower 
part of the thumbs, as they were thought too 
heavy; and then put on a bold inscription 
appropriating it, while the face, being fairly 
pleasant, was left untouched. His many 
Obelisks I have described before, and his deface- 
ment of the original inscriptions from some 0 
the old obelisks has just been mentioned. The 
older statues were re-arranged in an enlarged 
and altered temple; the sanctuary, with its 
massive sides of granite, was erected ; numerous 
stelae, some of great size (up to forty tons) 
were placed beside the sanctuary ; the approach 
to the temple was adorned with an avenue of 
magnificent monolithic columns of granite; 
and far in front of the present pylon stood 
two statues of Rameses. Probably there was 4 
pylon near the existing one (perhaps of lime- 
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stone); but of that no certain trace remains, 
except a pair of granite statues about twenty- 
four feet high, which still lie there. But above 
the whole of this mass of building towered 
upward a vast figure of Rameses himself, the 

t building scarcely reaching to its waist ; 
of this colossus (which appears to have stood 
about one hundred feet in height, besides its 
pedestal) there are several fragments—parts of 
a foot and leg, and part of the crown—remain- 
ing in the pylon. This seems to be the largest 
statue known, and the heaviest block of which 
we have any remains. Of Merenptah I. there 
is but little original work—two or three statues, 
not much exceeding life-size, in a poor style, 
being all that he executed. But his treatment 
of the older remains is unpardonable: he de- 
faced the statues of the XIIth Dynasty in a 
most brutal manner with his cartouches; and, 
not content with that, he erased the older 
names, and substituted his own, leaving the 
exquisitely carved titles of the original pos- 
sessors to give the lie to his theft. Of 
Rameses III. there is but a single statue. 
Some of the blocks bearing the same car- 
touches as Rameses II. are of such very 
inferior work to the other sculptures that they 
would seem to belong to a later Ramesside 
king, probably the XIIth; and this is con- 
firmed by one such block having an earlier 
sculpture on one side in the style of Rameses 
II. At the end of the XXth Dynasty, San 
appears to have fallen to decay, and to have 
been largely ransacked for building material. 
This is the only explanation of the fact that 
Si-amen, of the next dynasty, worked up a great 
amount of ruined material of Rameses IT. ; and 
yet he never shows any spite to the existing 
remains of Rameses, never defacing the figures 
or hieroglyphs, or substituting his own. His 
work is so very poor that he cannot have had 
skill and appliances at command; and, there- 
fore, he would hardly destroy the buildings of 
Rameses in order to erect comparatively rude 
structures. To Si-amen we may attribute all 
the late work about the sanctuary, since no 
later cartouche has been found there. This 
late work includes a large enclosure or hall, of 
which only the granite blocks worked up in 
one part of the wall and the granite lintels of 
the doors remain; also a colonnade in front 
of the sanctuary, the exquisite columns of 
which owed their form to Amenemhat I.: they 
were placed on roughly shaped bases, bearing 
an inscription of Si-amen, and crowned with 
a massive entablature, which was never finished, 
but was left rough, as from the quarry. The 
inscriptions of Si-amen are but few, and very 
rudely executed; they are all modelled on 
Ramesside forms, and he is never called high- 
priest of Amen, which seems to show that he 
is not to be identified with Her-hor. The next 
work that we find at San is the great wall of 
Pisebkhanu. This is now ascertained to have 
extended around the whole of the temple area, 
following at the south-east corner the limits of 
an carlier pavement of massive construction, 
formed of three layers of stone. This wall was 
an entirely original work apparently, as the 
bricks in its very middle, forty feet from the out- 
side, are all of the sameking. Pisebkhanu also 
decorated the sanctuary, as glazed pottery tablets 
with his cartouche are found there. Sesonk 
I. or IL. also worked here, as a block was found 
with his names, reworked in a pavement on the 
north-east. Osarkon II. worked here, and on 
a large scale, as he carried materials from the 
temple of Rameses II., and re-erected them in 
a temple outside of the great wall; but this 
was apparently unfinished, as in the avenue of 
columns are some whose cartouches he has 
appropriated, though they were not yet removed 
to his temple. But the principal work that 
remains of this d y is the great pylon 
built by Sesonk III. This was erected from 





the inexhaustible mine of Ramesside structures ; 
the very lowest block is an architrave of 
Rameses ITI. turned over; the cone of the wall 
is a broken obelisk in quartz breccia of the same 
king, and a great part of the blocks was 
derived from the immense colossus of Rameses 
before mentioned. 

In the XXVth Dynasty the temple was still 
in use, as Taharka erected a stele near the line 
of early statues; and there is also a fragment 
of another stele of about the sameage. Ofthe 
next dynasty, a porcelain ornament with the 
name of Psamtik II. was found on the south 
of the temple area. Some later king appears 
to have worked at San, possibly Nekhtnebf. 
The signs of this are—first, in a great pave- 
ment in the north-east corner of the area, 
where a block of Sesonk I. or II. was cut up 
and re-used, and this would scarcely occur in 
the same dynasty ; secondly, three sphinxes of 
late type have been found associated with 
Ptolemaic tablets, and two of them had evidently 
come from some earlier position. To some late 
king, perhaps of the XXIInd Dynasty, must be 
attributed the rebuilding of the great wall on 
the north and north-west, on which side it had 
been so much ruined (probably by a siege) that 
only two courses of Pisebkhanu’s bricks are 
remaining in some parts. 

Of Greek times some monuments of the 
Ptolemies are found ; four tablets of Ptolemy II. 
have been discovered, and the great decree of 
Canopus found by Lepsius is of Ptolemy III. 
This latter was found on the north side of the 
great temple ; whereas the Ptolemaic temple in 
which it was probably erected has been dis- 
covered on the south side. Hence it appears to 
have been removed for building purposes (just 
as Si-amen moved and broke up all the stelae 
of Rameses II.), and this is confirmed by 
the level where it was found being of Roman 
age. 
“Ot Roman times there remains a large well, 
with a long flight of twenty-two steps descend- 
ing to a doorway in it, and continued within it 
as a circular staircase. This well is close to 
the north side of the great avenue or hall of 
columns, being cut through the mud which had 
washed down into the temple. It is massively 
constructed of limestone, and in perfect con- 
dition. The bottom cannot be reached owing 
to water; but next season it will be desirable 
to pump it out, and so discover the ancient 
water level, which will give the geological 
datum of the sinking of the land. Such is the 
outline of the history of this site, of which I 
hope before long to publish the details. 

W. M. Furinvers PETRIE. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death at Cairo of Mr. 
E. T. Rogers, better known as Rogers Bey, 
who, by his learning and his enthusiasm, had 
made himself the first authority on all matters 
connected with Mahommedan art in Egypt. 
He was the guiding mind in the commission 
recently appointed for the preservation of Arab 
monuments; and it is little more than a year 
since he reported in the AcaDEMY (May 19, 
1883) the discovery of the mausoleum of the 
Abbasside Khalifs. The collection of Kufic coins 
that he leaves behind him is unrivalled for 
extent and rarity. 


Mr. Rmweway R. Lioyp, M.R.C.S., died at 
his house, Boroughfield, St. Albans, on Sunday, 
June 1, at the age of forty-one. His studies in 
archaeology and ecclesiastical antiquities had 
centred largely round the abbey church of 
St. Albans, in the history and well-being of 
which he took the deepest interest. His Altars, 
Monuments, and Tombs existing A.D. 1428 in St. 
Albans Abbey is well known and highly valued ; 





the numerous notes accompanying the trans- 
lations were the result of long and careful stud 

on the spot, and of a free communication wit 

other antiquaries. A number of papers read 
before meetings of the St. Albans Architectural 
and Archaeological Society and other societies 
he looked upon as occasional work done for 
a occasions, but prepared them all with 
the minutest care. At St. Albans he will be 
much missed in the society, of which he had 
been one of the hon. secretaries since 1870; 


as also in every good work in the neighbour- 
hood. 


THE death is also announced of Mr. Arthur 
Perigal, who had been a member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy since 1841. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. J. P. Mayatt took a photograph of 
Mr. Gladstone during his recent stay at 
Hawarden for the series of Artists at Home 
(Sampson Low), in which the Prime Minister 
finds a place by reason of his being Professor 
of Ancient History at the Royal Academy. At 
the same time Mr. Mayall took a ‘ Rem- 
brandt photograph” of Mr. Gladstone, and 
also photographs of several members of his 
family. 


Mr. W. THOMPSON WATKIN, author of 
Roman Lancashire, is making progress with the 
companion volume on Roman Cheshire, already 
announced in the ACADEMY. The chief feature 
is, of course, a detailed account of the numerous 
remains that have been discovered in modern 
times in the city of Chester, the Roman Deva. 
There will also be descriptions of the stations 
at Kinderton, Northwich, and Wilderspool ; 
and of such minor posts as Meols, Nantwich, 
&c. The volume will be abundantly illustrated 
with wood-cuts after photographs specially 
taken; with a map of the county showing the 
roads and sites; and with plans of the — 
stations. It will be published by the author 
(22 West Derby Road, Liverpool), at the sub- 
scription price of £1 ds, 

Tue Council at Cambridge has recommended 
a grant of £100 out of the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund to Mr. A. H. Smith, who has 
joined Mr. Ramsay in his archaeological ex- 
ploration of Phrygia. 


THE second insfalment of the ‘Current Art” 
series of papers in the Magazine of Art for 
July will contain engravings of ‘‘The In- 
truders,” by Mr. E. J. Gregory; ‘‘’Twixt Day 
and Night,” by Mr. W. J. Hennessy; Mr. 
Edgar Barclay’s ‘‘ Sporting with the Leaves 
that fall;” M. Auguste Rodin’s statue of 
“L’Age d’Airain” (from a drawing by the 
sculptor); and Mr. Walter Langley’s ‘‘ Among 
the Missing,” the last of which will form the 
frontispiece. The editor contributes an article 
on French ‘‘ Stage Royalties,” with portraits 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur, Michael Baron, 
Clairon, and others, 


THE second annual meeting of the National 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the 
Dead will be held on Wednesday next, June 18, 
at 4 p.m., in the rooms of the Archaeological 
Institute. The Bishop-suffragan of Nottingham 
will take the chair. 


Tue “ prix du Salon” has been awarded by 
the jury to M. Paul Leroy for his portrait. The 
exhibition will close on June 20. 


WE have received from Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus Dumas’ Catalogue illustré du Salon, 
which is now in its sixth year. Both in its 
eneral get-up, and in the mode of repro- 
Section employed, it compares very favourabl 
with the corresponding enterprises in this 
country. 
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MUSIC. 
GERMAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


WesER’s “Der Freischiitz” was given last 
Friday week, June 6. It was a treat to hear 
the work in its original form—i.e., with spoken 
dialogue instead of the recitatives used when the 
Opera is performed on the Italian stage. Berlioz 
was the first to write recitative music, and 
also to arrange some of the composer’s music 
for a ballet—for only in this form could ‘ Der 
Freischiitz’’ pass the portals of the Académie 
royale de Musique. But this conversion of 
the work into a Grand Opera was by no means 
an improvement; and when, as was the case 
at Covent Garden, the singers prove them- 
selves good speakers and intelligent actors, 
the reversion to the proper mode of presenting 
the work is most satisfactory. The numerous 
alterations in, and maltreatments of, ‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz”’ are matters of history; Herr 
Richter gave us a pure and faithful version. 
The performance was, on the whole, exceed- 
ingly good. Frau Biro de Marion as Agathe 
was decidedly weak, but Frau Schuch-Proska 
acted and sang the part of Aennchen most 
effectively. Herr Gudehus was an excellent 
Max, and Herr Wiegand distinguished himself 
as Caspar. The orchestra, under the direction 
of Herr Richter, played the lovely music in a 
most delightful manner. We cannot praise the 
stage arrangements in the incantation scene. 
Rudolph declared that the ghostly forms 
‘chilled and awed” him, but the effect on the 
audience was by no means so terrible. 

On Wednesday evening, June 11, ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” was given, with Mdme. Albani as 
Elsa, singing the part in German for the first 
time. It is impossible for us to say anything 
about this performance, for we were unable to 
gain admission. We presented the letter signed 
by Mr. H. Franke granting us the usual press 
pass, but were informed that the house was 
full. While rejoicing that the German Opera 
Company is doing so well, we cannot but regret 
that no previous warning should have been 
given to members of the press, enabling them, 
if so disposed, to provide themselves with 
tickets. We say ‘‘ members,” for we were not 
alone in failing to obtain entrance. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tue series of Richter concerts is rapidly draw- 
ing toaclose. At the seventh, on Thursday, 
June 5d, Berlioz’ ‘‘ Symphonie fantastique ”’ was 
played. This clever, though eccentric, work 
was noticed at length in the ACADEMY when 
produced at one of Mr. Ganz’s concerts in 1881, 
so that we need only mention the performance, 
which, with one exception, was exceedingly 
pr. In the second movement there ought to 

ave been four harps instead of two ; the music 
was lacking in brilliancy owing to the want of 
balance of tone. Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Rhap- 
sody”’ No. 3 in D major, scored for orchestra, 
is lively enough, but its artistic value is very 
small, and we consider it quite out of place in 
w Richter programme. The czimbalom, the 
national instrument of Hungary, is used, and 
the effect is peculiar, though scarcely satis- 
factory. An attempt was made to encore the 
Rhapsody, but some vigorous marks of dis- 
approval induced the conductor to counter- 
mand the order which he had actually given 
for its repetition. Frau Schuch-Proska sang 
two songs—an aria from Mozart’s ‘‘ Cosi fan 
tutte” and the ‘“Cavatina” from Weber’s 
“‘Euryanthe ;” in the latter she was very 
successful. The programme included the 
** Leonora ” Overture No. 3 and the usual selec- 
tion from ‘‘ Tristan.” 


On Monday evening, June 9, Mr. E, Dann- 





reuther played Dr. Hubert Parry’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in F sharp major. Since it was pro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace in 1880 it has been 
revised and partly rewritten by the composer. 
The slow movement is charming, and the open- 
ing alleyro improves upon acquaintance. The 
performance was an admirable one, and, at 
the close, composer and interpreter were called 
to the platform. Mr. Dannreuther played with 
great precision and brilliancy, and in the long 
and difficult cadenza at the end of the /inale 
showed his perfect mastery of the key-board. 
The programme included Méhul’s sparkling 
Overture ‘“‘La Chasse du jeune Henri” an 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. Herr Theodor 
Reichmann, from the Vienna Opera-house, was 
heard to great advantage in Wotan’s Abschied 
from ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” 


Tur Cambridge University Musical Society 
claims our notice this year, not by reason of 
any novelty, but from the fact that Herr 
Richter kindly consented to conduct Beethoven’s 
seventh Symphony at the concert held in the 
Guildhall, Cambridge, last Tuesday afternoon. 
There are times when an audience tries to be 
enthusiastic, and other times when it really is 
so. There was no mistake about the applause 
at Cambridge; Herr Richter was on his mettle, 
and gave a superb rendering of the work. 
Very possibly some of his audience had not 
attended any of the Richter concerts in London, 
and on such the dignified behaviour of the 
conductor must have made a powerful im- 
pression. Directing without book may be 
imprudent, but it brings with it undoubted 
advantages; Herr Richter owes his success 
quite as much to the movement of his eyes as 
to the action of his arms. Brahms’ Requiem 
was given for the second time by the Cam- 
bridge Choir. The work is a difficult one, and 
Mr. Stanford must be praised for his courage 
in attempting it with the means at his disposal, 
and with limited rehearsal. The performance, in 
truth, was rather a rough one—plenty of vigour, 
but a lack of refinement and want of attention 
to light and shade. In many places also the 
orchestra was too loud. We cannot agree with 
the conductor’s tempi in the first four move- 
ments; some were too fast, others too slow. 
The solo parts were taken by Mrs. Pagden 
and Mr. H. E. Thorndike. The programme 
included Brahms’ Tragic Overture, admirably 
rendered under the conductorship of Mr. 
Stanford. The concert was well attended. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue fifth public concert of the St. Cecilia 
Society will take place next Thursday evening, 
June 19, at St. James’s Hall, when an in- 
teresting programme is announced, including 
works by Bach, Spontini, Hiller, Volkman, and 
C. V. Stanford. The band and chorus of ladies 
will, as usual, be under the direction of Mr. 
Malcolm Lawson. 


THE members and friends of the London 
branch of the United Richard Wagner Society 
of Germany met on Monday, June 9, at the 
house of the president (the Earl of Dysart) to 
hear a lecture by Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, en- 
titled ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of Richard 
Wagner.” This life-long friend of the master 
testitied to his generosity, and to the absence 
of conceit and envy in his nature; he touched 
upon his great powers as an orchestral con- 
ductor, and his marvellous gift of embuing 
every character with strong individuality in 
his part-writing ; and he spoke of his friendship 
with Cipriani Potter, Tausig, Roeckel, and 
others. Roeckel appears to have been the 
indirect cause of his political exile in 1848, for 
Roeckel possessed, to a remarkable degree, the 
power of influencing men with whom he came 











in contact. Referring to Wagner’s well- 
known conclusion that Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony has sounded the last note in abso- 
lute music, the lecturer ventured to disagree 
with him. Another interesting point was that 
Wagner was never able to ascertain con- 
clusively, in portions of his works, whether 
the poetry or the music first revealed itself 
to him. Moncure D. Conway will 
deliver the next lecture, on July 1, at the 
same place. 


WE would call attention to some recent 
publications of Messrs. Novello :—A vocal score 
of Spohr’s Mass in C, lately noticed in the 
ACADEMY on the occasion of its performance 
by the Leslie Choir. It is a work which we 
commend to the notice of choral societies; they 
will derive pleasure and profit from the study 
of it. Palestrina’s Missa Assumpta est Maria, 
edited by W. 8. Rockstro for the use of the 
Bach Choir. The music was not sung in Pal- 
estrina’s time without expression and certain 
changes of tempo. Whether or not Mr. Rockstro 
has gone farther than the composer intended 
seems to us open to question. In the Preface, 
however, he assumes sole responsibility for all 
marks of forte and piano and indications of time. 

The Organists’ Quarterly Journal, parts 61 
and 62. There is some smooth and even clever 
writing in these two numbers, but not one piece 
that we would single out as specially attractive. 
The editor, Dr. Spark, contributes an Andante 
expressivo to part 61, and in it we find also a 
quiet unobtrusive Andante by J. H. Wallis. Dr. 
J. C. Tiley, in his fugue on the fist section of 
St. David’s hymn-tune, in vain tries the various 
devices of augmentation, diminution, and in- 
version, but they proclaim rather than hide the 
dryness of the piece. Of part 62 we need only 
mention a bright, beak not very original, 
Improvisata by E. T. Driffield and an Andante 
by George Gardiner. 
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London Agents, Messrs. W. Hi. Smrra & Sox, 
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Mr. Menzies; in DuButn of Messrs. W. H 
Smiru anp Sons; in MancuHEsTER of Mr. 
J. Heywoop. Zen days after date of publi- 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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THE BEST SERIAL STORY 
Now issuing is Mrs. G. LINNZXUS BANKS’ 
“BY WAYS UNKNOWN.” 
See LETTS’ HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 
7d. Monthly. 





Demy 8vo, pp. 875, with Map and Seventeen Illustrations, price 2!s. 


ONCONFORMITY in HERTS: Memorials | 


of Puritanism and Nonc = mig in St. Albans and throughout the 
County of Hertford, By W. URWICK, M.A. 


London : HAZELL, WATSON, & VineY. 6, Kirby-street, E.C. 
Just published, price 6s., post 8vo, vellum. 
., TWO PLAYS. 
CALLIREHOE. — FAIR ROSAMUND. 
By MICHAEL FIELD. 
London : G. BELL & SONS ; Clifton: J. BARKER & SON. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D, 
Crown 8v0, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
“It brings together information not contained in any single work extant,” 
_London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15. Paternoster row. 











MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1834. 


TPOURIST TICKETS will be issued from 
MAY IsT to the 3!stT OCTUBER, 1884, 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, Apri!, 1884. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 





SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
Geass and the HIGHLANDS 


Royal Rc ute via Crinan and Caledonian Csnals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer “*COLUMBA” or “1ONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 a.M., 
from GREENOCK, at9A.M., conveying, in connexion with his West High- 
jand Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
skye, Gairloch, — Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. cial Guide, 34.; 
Illustrated, 6d. and 's., by post, or at W. H. SMITH & SON'S Kailway Book- 
stalis.—Time Bil), with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 
MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 


ESTABLISHED 1831, a 


IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lans, 


Current Accounts a according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the monthly b when not drawn 


below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The 


Bank also receives moncy on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest re- 
payable on demand, ‘aia 


a Ve wtakes for its free of charge, the custody of 
and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Biils 
or Exchange, ividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocke 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
Ist March, Las, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


























MARRIAGE LAW DEFENGE UNION, 





Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
Vice-Presidents 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN, 
The LORD yore ap: Chief Justice of England, 
Chairman of Committees. 
The Right Hon, A. ". B. BRESFORD. HOPE, M.P. 


Trea. 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bent. 18, King-street, 
t. James’s, S.W. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS. Bart., M.P., Camelford House, 
—_ ante Ww. 


Messrs. HERRIES, FAROUBAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 
Secretary. 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
‘London, 8.W. 





HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister, 


H(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lounarp Sreeer 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON .—Eastablished 1783, 


aan againet Lose by Fire and Lightning effectod in all parts of the 
wor 


Loss claims arranged with guemgtinnge and liberality. 
oy J. BROOMFIELD, Seoretary. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO."S OWN SAUCE, 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, ard 
OTTED MEATS & YORK &! GAME PIES. 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(PURTLE | SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITLES tor INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of of IMITATIONS, 


11, LITTLE STAN HOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 




















THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Sugenese and Sonam, Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI. 


Every ae at 8, N THE RANKS. 
Preceded, at 7.15, me... 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
Every evenir g, at 7.30, MILLOCKER'S Comic Oper 


THE BEGGAR srU ‘DENT.” 


AVENUE THEATRE, 


nder the Management of Mr. LEE BALMAINE. 


Every evening, at 8.45, will be represented J. MORTIMER'S Musical Pas- 
toral Comedy, in three acts, 
TTLE CRICKET, 


LI 
MISS LYDIA COWELL as FANC HON, 
Supported by a powerful C mpany, including Messrs. W. HH. Stephens 


Waiter Everard, Earie Douglas, and J, G. Tayior; Mesdames Endl 
Miller, Minnie Rotch! ey, and Beatrice St. sal Jf 


Maur, 
__Preceded, .at 8, by JESSAMY'S COU RTSHIP, 


rr Ls hl 
OURT THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8, PLAY, 
Comedy in four acts, by the late T. W. Rone RTSON. 
Followed by G. W. GODFREY’s new Duologu 
a _MY MILLINER’S Bib. 


RURY LANE T HEATRE. 


Lesseo, Mr, AUGUSTUS HABRIS. 


The Haverly Season under tho manag. ment of WILLIAM Foor, 
Every evening, at %, 


NAVERL\'S AMERICAN-8U ROPEAN MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
a grand organisation cf eminent minstrel comedians, Vocalists, ‘and 


burlesque. operatic artists, collect d from Europe, Amer ica, and Australia 
Hy) MPIRE THEATRE. 
Every evening, at 7.4 


Present version by i ITERSKE and H, B. Far NIE ; Music by lizRve. 


CHILPERIC, 
ah ’ 
LOBE THEATRE. 
Lossees, Messrs, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J, L. SHINE, 
Every eveuing, at 0.15, the new Farcical Comedy, entitled the 


THE PRIVATE SECRET. ALY. 
Preceded, at 8, by the Comedietta, entitled 
T 


E COBY COUPLE, 














with 














GRAND T H EAT R BE, 
ISLINGTON, 
Managers, Messrs, HOLT and WiLMOT, 
Every evening, at 8.4), the successful original romantic Drama, 


THROUGH MY HEAKT FIRST, 
by J. M, CAMPBELL, 


Mr, J. H. Clynds, Mrs. F. 1. Macklin, and powerful company. 
Preceded, at 7.49, by a Farce. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sete Lessce, Mr, MAT ROBSON. 


THE LAND OF DIAMONDS, 
by Lewis CoEN. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 











FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


8S. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :— 
“T always use it myself, and recommend to my patients PEARS?’ 


SOAP in preference to any other, 


as being more free from excess of 


Alkali and other impurities prejadictal to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; 


Melbourne ; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE 


COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 


“Tt is a pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W,. W. Stopparr, F.I.0., F.0.9., 
Analyst, Bristol. 
‘*If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome pr 


City 
tion of Cocoa.”’ 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassatt. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.,—“ A delicious preparation.” 





SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


General al Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWS. 


" a Ls hs Ls al 
N¢OVELTY THEATRE, 
Proprictress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 

Every evening, at 8, the new Farcical Comedy, by T. G. WARREN, 
NITA’S FIRST. 
Followed, at 9.45, by the now Musical Extravaganza, 
LALLA_ ROOKH., 


LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Managcress, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 
Every evening, at 7.45, HAUNTED LIVES, 
by J. WILTON JONES. 








(PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 9, the French Vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. 
MEILHAC and MILLAUD, NITOUCHE, 
Messrs, Kk. Pateman, F. Darre!l, H. M, C ifford, John Phipps, E. Severne, 
Barton, A. Chudleigh, and F, Wyatt; Mesdames Lotta, F. Coleman, Lavis, 
Comyur, Werien, E, Gower, and Woodworth, 

Preceded, at 8, by WAGNERWMANIA, 


Al Ls al yy Al 
RINCE’S THEATRE. 
Proprictor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Every evening, at 8.15, a new Play, in a prologue and three acts, written 
by Hu@u CONWAY and ComyYyns CARR, entitled 
Cc AL LED BACK, 
adapted from Mr. Hugh Conway's very successful story of that name. 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessco and ry 5 wy Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 

evening, at ¥.30, Uk BOY 

Mi DAY ID JAMES in his atgind character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK,. 
Supported by Messrs, Charles Sugden, Keeves Smith, and Frank Archer ; 

M sdames Fortescue, Lucy Buckstone, RK. Erskine, and Cicely Richards, 
Preceded, at 7.3%, by_ SUNSHINE 


POOLE’s THEKEATR ‘EL 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, J. L. TOOLE, 
Every evening, at 7.15, TAKING If EASY 
At 7.45, revival, for a — number of nigh nis, of 
HE UPPKK CKUST, 








by the late Il. J, Brno: 
BA ARNABY DOUBL ECHICK—MR. J. L. TOOLE. 

At9.45, PAW CLAWDIAN ; Ok, TUK ROMAN AWky, 

a Travestie of Wills and Herman's * Claudien, * by F.C. BURNAND. 


Messrs. J. L. Toole and E, D. Ward; Mesdames Emily Iho:ne and Mary 
Linden. 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae origina), best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D, 1868, 
ash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
[Uastrated a ey So ED particulars of \erms, post-free. 








—. 
148,249,260, Tottenbam-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street, W. 
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